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A Consulting Management Service 
to Industry 


ORGANIZATION 
Development of improved plans of organization; assignment of 
functions and duties; preparation of organization orders, charts, 
manuals, and budgets of positions. 


METHODS 
Surveys to determine proper procedure and methods in connection 
with office practices, general and cost accounting, customers’ account- 
ing, financial control, production control, purchasing, stores, wages, 
and extra-incentive plans. 


MARKET AND GENERAL SURVEYS 
Studies of consumer demand for products; of merchandising lo- 
cations ; of effectiveness of sales policies or methods; and of efficiency 
of sales management. 
Economic, financial, industrial, business and social service sur- 
veys. 


COST REDUCTION SURVEYS 


Surveys to determine the effectiveness of organization and man- 
agement with the end in view of reducing waste and increasing net 
profit. 


BUILDING PLANNING AND LAYOUT 


Determination of requirements for industrial and office buildings; 
site requirements, space needs, effective departmental grouping, unit 
expansion, and specifications for essential equipment, counsel on 
lighting standards, noise reduction, furniture standardization, com- 
munication systems, and employe accommodations. 


BUSINESS RESEARCH CORPORATION 
79 WEST MONROE STREET CHICAGO 
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HRISTMAS is a practically universal holiday. Throughout the 
whole world it brings a symbol of fellowship—a deep conscious- 
ness of the kinship of all peoples in the fundamentals of human 

experience. Christmas this year will dawn upon widespread want and 
suffering—the consequence of men’s inadequate understanding of the 
institutions which they themselves have created. 

Men cannot live unto themselves alone but every deed affects the 
lives of fellow-men. When we do not determine our acts and policies 
The Spirit of in the light of our duty to our fellows we 
Chri start a chain of circumstances that retards the 

ristmas : 

progress of some and ultimately drags back 
the whole group. Progress can be made evenly and surely when the 
whole group moves forward in step. Some may think to become 
wealthy by taking from the more defenseless but they ultimately pay 
their debts through restricted markets and increased contributions to 
charities. 

In recent years we have been learning that the fundamental prin- 
ciples of spiritual development are equally sound when applied in the 
economic relations of human beings. Economic development and se- 
curity can result only from scrupulous observance of duty to fellow- 
men. Increasing production must be accompanied by increasing pur- 
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chasing power for all; increasing productivity must bring greater 
leisure to producing workmen; greater complexity of economic organi- 
zation must be accompanied by greater authority for every responsible 
group; material progress must serve to stimulate creative capacity. 

By finding the machinery to make these purposes effective in 
organization of work we can free ourselves from the menace of recur- 
ring mass unemployment. Let us in this Christmas season set our- 
selves with new consecration to the task of applying the principles of 
human development as individuals to the practical problems of human 
beings working together. 


Advertise Housewives have a good deal to do with 
For Work giving employment in a rather extensive 

field—that of household repairs or remodel- 
ling. Craftsmanship is especially important for this work. The 
housewife needs to know where she can get competent workmen. If 
unions made it a practice to run an ad in the “work wanted” columns 
of the daily papers it would be a real service to householders as well 
as to union workers who might like interim jobs while waiting regular 
work. 

To relieve distress in this national emergency a number of agen- 
cies are urging that special efforts be made to get repairs done and 
provide other special work for the unemployed. Doubtless many 
conscientious and humanitarian persons will make a real effort to pro- 
vide opportunities for the unemployed to earn a little money. In 
order to get the greatest value from these efforts to help, there must 
be organized channels for sending workers to these work opportuni- 
ties. Here is a place where unions can help. 

Practically every trade union has unemployed workers who would 
be glad to have temporary work and who could do repairs or similar 
work. The union could either tender its cooperation to the employ- 
ment agency handling such work or it could publish in the daily papers 
a small advertisement inviting all who wanted workers from its juris- 
diction to call at union headquarters. By supplying each request with 
a skilled efficient workman, the union will increase its influence in the 
community. 

Such a service might have other uses. For example, workers 
handicapped by mishaps or old age might constitute a division for 
special work, for which the union could be the employment exchange, 
advertising the service so that patrons might telephone for workers. 

During the coming winter unions ought to take advantage of 
every opportunity to help their members to find employment. Try 
an “ad” in the “work wanted” column of your daily paper. 
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Employment Although we now have to deal with the im- 
Exchanges mediate problems of relief for persons whose 

"incomes are cut off by unemployment, it is 
important that we still keep in mind that prevention is the best cure. 
In 1921 we organized regional cooperative machinery which was 
scrapped when the emergency was over. In war time when it was 
necessary to conserve labor, we had a national system of employment 
exchanges. This was scrapped after the war. Now that it is so 
conspicuously necessary to make employment go round as far as pos- 
sible, we again are in dire need of such a system. Such a service 
should be made permanent to prevent waste at all times. 

Practically every student of the unemployment problem and every 
industry in the country has concluded that free employment exchanges 
are the basis of intelligent organization of the labor market. With- 
out organization progress is most uncertain. The most immediate 
and the most permanent contribution which any community can make 
to the present unemployment problem is the establishment of a munici- 
pal employment exchange. It would serve as a clearing center to 
prevent any jobs being lost to the unemployed and would continue to 
bring together those who want jobs and those who want workers. 

There should be a state system in every state. Every central 
labor union should put foremost on its employment program the estab- 
lishment of an adequate, efficient, free employment bureau as a unit 
of the state system, organized to have the confidence of employers 
and employees, and your community would have gained an agency that 
would continue to reduce unemployment for many. Advisory com- 
mittees of representatives of labor, employers, technicians, and econo- 
mists should be associated with both state and local organizations to 
insure progressive development and high grade personnel. 


The Election Labor has reason to feel highly gratified by 

the results of the recent election. Our cam- 
paign was concerned with just one issue—the right of wage-earners 
to organize and to manage collectively their business of promoting 
their economic interests. Legislation is necessary to free us from 
legal hindrance to union activity. The American Federation of La- 
bor supported candidates who pledged themselves in favor of the 
legislation we deem necessary and opposed those who opposed legis- 
lation to protect us against injunction abuses. 

Labor mobilized its political influence in support of this funda- 
mental purpose and was more effective than in any other campaign. 
As a result of this expression of public will, Labor looks for early 
and constructive legislation assuring wage-earners the right to advance 
their well-being through collective action. 
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Constructive We are in a great national emergency. The 
Relief first year of unemployment has lowered 

workers’ reserves and narrowed opportuni- 
ties for employment. Relief is urgently necessary for many. Local 
charities must raise much larger sums than last year. 

Relief, however necessary, is not a constructive remedy. The 
constructive thing is to furnish employment. Here we must look to 
the Government to take the initiative. The Government is freer to 
act simply to advance a great human purpose than is private business. 
Labor looks to Federal and state governments to act quickly in facili- 
tating work or public construction undertakings and in the ordering of 
government supplies. Such advancing of orders would put money 
into circulation and would give employment to many and indirectly 
stimulate production in many private industries. 

There should be very vividly present in the thoughts of all 
responsible citizens the fact that millions are in dire need and that 
human well-being and life are at stake. A great tragedy for which 
they were in no way responsible has come to wage-earners, office 
workers, and professional persons. 

Contributions in response to appeals should be generously made 
by all who can spare from their own needs. All responsible officials 
of state and Federal governments should do everything in their 
power to enable our governments to provide all the work opportuni- 
ties possible. It is important that red tape should not hold-back work. 


Working Together In the last analysis, every industrial under- 

taking is a group of people working together 
to make something useful in living or to supply a service. That fun- 
damental fact—working together—is the corner stone to the whole 
superstructure of industrial relations. The will to work together is 
the biggest asset any production company can have. It is not created 
by techniques or mechanisms though they may help. It has its roots 
in mutual confidence and mutual respect. 

Great progress has been made in developing the channels and 
the technique of management but efforts at organization usually stop 
short of those who handle the tools and raw materials. In some 
instances management recognizes the need of scientific organization 
in this field, but is afraid to apply the principles proven sound in get- 
ting creative work from those higher up. Management has found it 
wise to shorten the distance between responsibility and authority ; that 
ha men rather than staff men should be in charge of educational 
work. 

Workers want to apply these two principles to their own prob- 
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lems. They want to share authority for the things for which they 
are responsible. They want an organization that will enable them 
to approach the day’s work as a problem on which they are free to 
turn loose their full capacity. It is inherent in human nature to want 
to do creative work and to want to be effective as an individual. 

Industry should make it possible for those who execute orders as 
well as those who give them to do their work, confident that the 
machinery of justice and progress is operative. Confidence in justice 
and freedom is the spirit that sustains morale for most effective pro- 
duction. But in addition there must be adequate circulation of the 
information necessary to intelligent opinion and decision upon work 
problems and policies. 

Every individual in a work force is going to have some opinion 
about the various things that occur in the plant. It is essential to 
morale that there should be regular opportunity to talk over common 
problems and thus insure correct understanding by the whole group. 
Because management’s decisions affect the jobs or incomes of workers, 
they have a concern that their interests shall be taken care of. Rumors 
easily spread through a work group and become wasteful disturbances 
unless there are sources of correct information open to workers. 

Organization of wage-earners in agencies of their own making, 
when welcomed by management, constitute valuable agencies for the 
advancement of mutual progress and interrelated interests. 


Unemployment The international basis of market organi- 
World Wide zation is strikingly evident in the amount of 

unemployment throughout the world. The 
number of unemployed has been mounting steadily in the past year 
and a half and has been estimated as approximately sixteen million. 
The fact that unemployment is increasing simultaneously in the coun- 
tries that are the important factors in the world market would seem to 
indicate an interrelation between these various catastrophes. 

In this issue of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST is a summary of 
unemployment in the foremost industrial nations. Such large unem- 
ployed groups in these nations considerably reduces the buying 
power of these individuals and their families. Industries can not 
operate until these individuals have money to buy—and they can not 
buy until they have employment. Both national and international 
buying power has been reduced. This means, of course, standards of 
living can not continue to rise. This blocks the whole purpose of our 
business activity. 

We need to inquire into the causes which are disorganizing the 
international market as well as interfering with expansion of con- 
suming power comparable to increases in production. 
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Results of The city of Rochester has a program to sta- 
Planning bilize employment. The first step was the 

Community Conference Board, organized in 
1921, to spread construction work throughout the entire year. This 
board is credited with increasing the average yearly employment of 
building tradesmen from 36 to 40 weeks annually. 

The Rochester program was extended when a Civic Committee 
on Unemployment was organized last March to deal with general em- 
ployment and relief. This committee drew representatives of various 
groups into its conferences and set about the problem of stabilizing 
employment. The effectiveness of the work is shown by the follow- 
ing employment statistics for September: 


Construction employment 12 per cent below September, 1929. 

Factory employment 8 per cent below September, 1929. 

Retail and wholesale 2 per cent below September, 1929. 

City (including Board of Education) 3 per cent above Sep- 
tember, 1929. 


Obviously planning helps to regularize employment. When in- 
dustry accepts as its normal responsibility providing work for its em- 
ployees over long time periods, a new factor enters into management’s 
plans and decisions. 

Community planning to stabilize employment and to assure em- 
ployment to all is necessary to prevent the development of conditions 
that lead to business depression. 

There are a few other cities that have provided similar 
agencies for promoting stability of employment. The seriousness of 
present unemployment problems should be conclusive in proving the 
need of such permanent organizations to provide against recurring 
disasters. 


Security of Job In this period of widespread unemployment 

there is unusual concern for a problem that in 
its many forms is quite familiar to industry: When production falls 
off shall workers be laid off or should all share the work? When the 
decrease in work is large decision of how to meet this emergency be- 
comes a choice between two evils. Either part of the work force must 
lose jobs and incomes or all lose part of their incomes. In either case 
buying power declines. 

When confronted with this dilemma, organized wage-earners who 
have developed a sense of group responsibility and a habit of looking 
into the future, usually ask that none be laid off. This we call “sharing 
the work.” Back of this decision lies that strongest of urges—desire 
for job security. Labor believes that the hiring of an employee shall 
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be at least as much of a responsibility as the buying of a machine. The 
industry has a responsibility for those who constitute its work force. 
It cannot guarantee that there will be no changes in the market, 
but it must include in its planning its responsibility for making 
provision for those attached to the industry. 

Workers with part-time wages have, in addition, credit because 
they have jobs. If their relationship to industry is secure, they will 
continue to buy as freely as possible. 

On the other hand, if part of the work force is laid off, a feeling of 
apprehension will pervade even those left. Anticipating possible lay- 
offs they will avoid spending. Dismissals always raise ill will because 
of real and fancied discrimination. 

The psychological effect of “sharing the work” makes for coop- 
eration and confidence in even-handed justice. Fear of losing the job is 
the spectre that haunts the wage-earner. To be turned adrift in pe- 
riods of business depression takes away hope and undermines the forces 
of character. 











WAGE VS. RENT PSYCHOLOGY 


Dr. JoHN R. Commons 
University of Wisconsin 


F THE two classes of laborers 
in this country, more than half 
are now wage-earners and 

probably about one-third are dirt 
farmers. You do not like the term 
“dirt farmer,” but that is the way in 
which I distinguish the landlord 
farmer from the family farmer. 

The difference between the farmer 
and the wage-earner may be distin- 
guished as the difference between a 
wage psychology and a rent psychol- 
ogy. When the laborer goes for 
higher wages, what he does is to take 
his wife out of the factory and to send 
his children to school, not depending 
on the wages or work of his women 
and his children, but supporting them 
out of his own earnings. And al- 
though his wages rise, seeing that he 
has taken his wife and children out of 
the factories, he can not save any 
money. He is always living up to the 
limit of his high wages. The wage- 
conscious man does not save money, 
does not usually own a home, does not 
speculate on the future earning power 
of property. 

But what does the farmer do if he 
can boost the prices of his product, 
or if he can form cooperatives, or if 
he can form organizations to improve 
his income? I can not speak gener- 
ally of all farmers. I will speak of 
German farmers in my own neighbor- 
hood. They came into that neighbor- 
hood as peasants from Europe. They 
had their women at work and their 
children at work down until the pres- 


*Speech at Country Life Conference, Madi- 
son, October 9, 1930. 


ent time, and what they have done has 
been to double, or treble, or quad- 
ruple, the prices which they will pay 
for land. The earlier American set- 
tlers sold their land to the Germans 
at two or three times what they had 
formerly been worth. The new peas- 
ants that came in were able topaythat 
higher value of land because their 
women worked, theirchildren worked, 
and they all worked long hours. 

This is what I mean by a rent psy- 
chology. He works at low standards 
of living, requiring his wife and chil- 
dren to work long hours, until he 
reaches the time when he can retire 
and live on the rent. But wage psy- 
chology never does this. Wage psy- 
chology raises the standard of living 
and it does it by taking the women 
out of the factories and putting the 
children into school. 

There has been a valuable study 
made within the last year, by one of 
the professors in the University of 
California, of 70 printers in that lo- 
cality who get about $50 a week for 
44 hours of labor. There is only one 
of those families, as I remember, 
where the wife contributes to the fam- 
ily income. In one or two cases she 
takes in boarders. There are no chil- 
dren working. The wage-earner is 
not saving anything. He is putting it 
all into his family. That is what we 
call “raising the standard of living.” 

On the other hand, there are low 
standard-of-living people who have 
come to this country and get the wages 
of the high-standard people. They 
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are the thrifty people. They are peo- 
ple who can save money. It is from 
that type who have a low standard of 
living that large savings come. 

So we have two kinds of psychol- 
ogy, the wage psychology which has 
been growing proportionately much 
larger than the rent psychology. A 
hundred years ago nine farmers’ fam- 
ilies were required to support ten 
families. Now there are only three 
farmers’ families that support ten 
families. 

The wage psychology reached its 
turning point, I would say, about the 
decade of our Civil War, 70 years 
ago, and I will tell you how this wage 
psychology came into the American 
labor movement. I do not know what 
lessons you can get from it. I hear 
some reverberations of it from our 
granger friends and our Farm Board 
people, but if I tell you how this wage 
psychology came into this country you 
may perhaps be able to apply it in the 
case of your family farmer. 

Seventy years ago in the city of Bos- 
ton a machinist, a member of the 
machinists and blacksmiths union, de- 
veloped the argument—and his union 
adopted it—that shortening the hours 
of labor increases the pay. At that 
time such a doctrine was entirely 
against all of the teachings of econ- 
omists and against the wage psy- 
chology of the wage-earners them- 
selves. It was against the capitalists’ 
argument down until recent years. 
But capitalists are now accepting this 
Ira Steward argument of 70 years ago. 

Wage-earners had been saying, “I 
can’t make enough wages on ten hours 
of labor to support my family and 
children — how can I make more 
wages on eight hours?” Ira Steward’s 
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argument was intended to overthrow 
that wage psychology. In economic 
science or theory we are accustomed 
to call that older theory of wages the 
Iron Law of Wages—the theory that 
wages always tend to the minimum of 
existence owing to the growth of pop- 
ulation—the Malthusian theory of 
wages. Ira Steward intended to 
overthrow entirely this theory whose 
conclusion was thatthe working people 
never could expect to increase their 
wages with the incoming of machin- 
ery and the increasing efficiency of 
labor. If wages always tended to- 
wards the minimum of existence then 
the socialists drew the inference that 
capitalism should be overthrown and 
the wage-earners should take posses- 
sion of the factories and become their 
own employers. 

But Ira Steward proposed to sub- 
stitute what I call the Golden Law of 
Wages. It is this: He took into 
account the customs and habits of the 
wage-earning people. He claimed 
that the most powerful of all induce- 
ments, the greatest power that we 
have, more powerful than govern- 
ment, more powerful than organiza- 
tion, was custom; and he said we will 
now improve the customs, improve 
the habits of the people, and we will 
do it by legislation in all of the states 
and the municipalities, by enacting 
laws prohibiting wage-earners from 
working more than eight hours a day. 
The results would be, according to his 
theory, that the workingmen, with 
more hours of leisure, would acquire 
more tastes and habits for things that 
they did not have. If they get up 
early at 4 o'clock in the morning, he 
said, nobody sees them on the streets, 
they come home after dark and no- 
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body sees them. They have no pride. 
They are tired out. They can not 
think. But he said, after this short- 
hour legislation is in existence for a 
while they will find their tastes, their 
pride, their habits of dress, the 
clothes that they wear, are improving; 
that they will be ashamed to have 
their women and children earning a 
living for them. 

He claimed that if there were more 
leisure for the wage-earners, it would 
lead to an improvement of the cus- 
toms, of the standards of living of the 
people, the most powerful motive be- 
cause it was not an individual motive. 
It was something that was compul- 
sory, forced upon each individual by 
the pride and opinions, by refusals to 
work with them, by refusal to work 
at low-standard wages, by critcicisms 
others were making against them if 
they did work at low wages. 

How was this to come about? How 
would it be possible for this mere 
psychology to increase the ability of 
employers to pay these higher wages? 
It could be done only by increasing 
the workers’ ability to produce more 
things that are wanted. So far as I 
know, Steward then developed clearly 
for the first time the idea which has 
become familiar with us at the present 
time, namely, if wages are high owing 
to the high standard of living of 
wage-earners, then the employer will 
be compelled to install machinery and 
substitute machinery for labor. 

Ira Steward’s scheme of legisla- 
tion broke down, but when the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor was organ- 
ized, it was organized on the basis of 
Ira Steward’s doctrine. The argu- 
ment of the American Federation of 
Labor for the past fifty years has been, 
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shorten the hours of labor, raise the 
standard of living, and this will force 
higher wages. Higher wages will 
compel the employer to introduce ma- 
chinery and eliminate waste, and the 
increased ability to pay the wages will 
be the effect of raising the standard of 
living. 

That is wage psychology—not rent 
psychology. When the farmer gets 
these higher wages, when he gets this 
higher efficiency, when he gets the 
Farm Board and all these Federal 
agencies to help him to get lower rates 
of interest, or higher prices, or pos- 
sibly to get cheap Mexican labor, 
what does he do? He does not take 
his wife out of the factory or the 
farm work, he does not take her out 
of the kitchen. He does not take his 
children out of the factory and put 
them into school unless compelled to 
do so by law. He has them work- 
ing much the same as before, the same 
standards of living, and he bids up the 
values of land. That is the farmer’s 
rent psychology. I do not see how 
Ira Steward’s wage psychology is 
going to work. Maybe you can find 
out how it is going to work for farm- 
ers, but I do not see how it is going 
to work. 

I have been through this game for 
fifty years and have seen it actually at 
work. I was a printer in a Cleveland 
daily newspaper office fifty years ago, 
and worked eleven or twelve hours, 
afternoon and night, from 1 o'clock in 
the afternoon to 4 or 5 o'clock, and 
from 7 or 8 in the evening to 3 or 4 
in the morning, and we could make 
not more than 25 cents per hour, 
which would be about $15 a week. 
But now what would we get as print- 
ers? In those same places we get 
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$1.25 per hour for 44 hours a week, 
and we have increased our hourly 
wages fivefold and our weekly wages 
have more than doubled, even allow- 
ing for the increased price level. 

How was it done? The first thing 
done was for Labor to shorten the 
hours of labor. That has been the 
doctrine for at least fifty years, and if 
you will notice the strikes that organ- 
ized labor conducts in periods of pros- 
perity you will find they first strike for 
shorter hours of labor and then if they 
have gotten shorter hours of labor, 
the next thing they went for was 
higher wages. What do the farmers 
do in a period of prosperity? They 
do not strike for shorter hours. They 
bid up the price of land. 

Thirty-five years ago, when the 
great inventions came in the typeset- 
ting business, organized labor made 
its first demand—and its only demand 
—as a condition of recognizing this 
labor-saving machinery and being 
willing to operate it, that both the 
inventors and manufacturers of the 
linotype, as well as the newspaper 
publishers who introduced that ma- 
chine, should establish the eight-hour 
day. Afterwards soon came the rule 
that no man should work more than 
five days a week. Then came the rule 
that if anybody was unemployed 
owing to laying off workers then they 
should each take his turn at being un- 
employed. That wage psychology 
concentrated on equalizing the bene- 
fits of employment and also equally 
distributing the burdens of unemploy- 
ment. 

After this invention was installed I 
visited the old place where I used to 
work and I found them getting out a 
paper five times as large, at 3 cents 
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instead of 5 cents, each man produc- 
ing at least five times as much, and 
the publishers were prosperous and 
fortunes were being made for the 
manufacturers and inventors. 

It was the high standard of living 
through shortening the hours of labor 
that did it. The laborer has only 
wages to think about. He gets no in- 
come from rents, interest or profits, it 
is solely from wages. That being the 
case the issue was rather clear. He 
can see more clearly, perhaps, than 
the farmer, what are the social effects 
of long hours of labor. He will make 
more money as an individual by work- 
ing twelve hours than he will by work- 
ing eight, but as a class he will have 
increased the output by 50 per cent 
more by working twelve hours than 
by working eight hours. Conse- 
quently, he must have a rule or a regu- 
lation of some kind which will pro- 
hibit people from working longer 
than eight hours. 

Ira Steward started with the idea 
that government could prevent the 
people from working long hours. In 
the 1860’s quite a number of states 
enacted eight-hour laws. Wisconsin 
was one of the first (1867). These 
remain only for government em- 
ployees and women and children. The 
second step was to restrict immigra- 
tion. The next was organizing labor 
unions. When the American Federa- 
tion of Labor finally got around, 
about 1886, they started with the 
idea that they would take each union 
by turn, and all of the laborers would 
support that particular union to get 
the eight-hour day. They took the 
carpenters first, and the carpenters, by 
about 1890-1891, had triumphed and 
pretty nearly established the eight- 
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hour day. Now the carpenter gets 
$1.25 an hour and you farmers are 
feeling jealous and envious because 
organized labor is getting more wages 
than you are. You do not like their 
wage psychology and would like to 
see their wages reduced. I take it to 
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be because they started 70 years ago 
with the standard of living, shorten- 
ing the hours, enlarging their share in 
the output of machinery, while you 
started with the idea of rent, retiring 
from industry, and living on the rents 
paid by others. 


TRADE-SCHOOL GRADUATES FOLLOW 
TRADE LINES STUDIED IN SCHOOL 


R. D. FLEMING 
New York State Education Department 


STUDY of day trade schools 
in the State of New York 
which has just been com- 

pleted by the Industrial Education 
Bureau of the State Education De- 
partment shows that nearly three- 
fourths of 2,060 students graduated 


in 1929 followed the trades in which 


they received instruction. Of this 
number over four-fifths (86.6 per 
cent) were boys. For boys 25 trades 
were represented, and for girls 6 
trades. The study embraced 13 cities 
of the state in which day trade schools 
are maintained. 

From the records of 2,000 boys 
graduated during the past year it was 
found that approximately two out of 
three entered the trade in which they 
had received instruction. In this re- 
spect the girls’ schedules showed 100 
per cent return, due to the fact that 
girls completing trade-school courses 
must serve six months in their respec- 
tive trades before receiving their 
diplomas. 

On the question of earnings in male 
trades the study showed a weekly 
wage spread of $18 and varied from 


a $12 minimum to $30 maximum in 
the 25 trades reported. Not only 
was the range of wages between vari- 
ous trades a wide one but the range 
within the respective trades in differ- 
ent cities of the state was also corre- 
spondingly wide. The spread was 
especially marked in the trade of 
automobile mechanics, which in point 
of numbers engaged was the second 
largest trade reporting. In this trade 
wages varied from $12 a week in 
one city to $30 in another. 

In contradistinction to the boys’ 
earnings, those of the six trades in 
which girls engaged showed a spread 
of only $2 a week. These trades 
were all followed in New York City. 
The weekly wages varied from $14 to 
$16 a week, beauty culture and dress- 
making being the two trades paying 
the top figures. 

Considered by number the electri- 
cal trade led the list with 766 re- 
ported as graduates of that course, 
with 65 per cent of the number fol- 
lowing the trade. Automobile me- 
chanics were next in numerical impor- 
tance with 276 graduates having 
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approximately three-fourths of the 
number following the trade. Next in 
importance were the woodworking 
trades with 187 graduates of which 
number 65 per cent were in the trade. 
Machine-shop practice with 177 grad- 
uates was slightly smaller than wood- 
working and had only 57.6 per cent 
of the graduates entering the trade. 
Painting, fifth in number with 170 
graduates, topped the list with 92.2 
per cent for those in the trade. 
Plumbing reported 100 graduates of 
that course with two-thirds of the 
number in it. 

Of the 19 boys’ trades remaining 
the number of graduates varied from 
65 in commercial art to one each in 
foundry work and chemistry. In this 
group commercial art had the worst 
record with only 43 per cent follow- 
ing the trade. Trades paying less 
than $15 a week numbered 10 as 
against 15 trades paying $15 or over. 

The courses were usually two years 
in length except in one or two cities 
where four-year courses were given. 
The practical instruction was along 
the lines of a single trade, but the 
pupils also studied such related sub- 
jects as trade mathematics, trade 
science, trade drawing and such cul- 
tural subjects as English, history, 
geography and hygiene. Courses of 
this nature were designed to meet the 
needs of young people who could not 
devote more than two years to school 
attendance after graduation from 
grammar school. 

Within the past year eleven day 
trade schools in the State of New 
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York have been ranked, under a rul- 
ing of the State Board of Regents, as 
two-year industrial high schools and 
one as a four-year industrial high 
school. This step marked the culmi- 
nation of the state’s 21-year experi- 
ence with day trade schools. Under 
this plan such schools may offer one, 
two, three or four-year courses to 
pupils who have completed the work 
of the eighth grade of the elementary 
schools. The courses of study must 
be approved by the State Education 
Department and approved equipment 
and facilities provided. The school 
must be in session at least six hours 
a day with half the time devoted to 
trade subjects, one-fourth to related 
technical subjects and the remainder 
of the time to academic or general 
subjects. 

In commenting on this study Dr. 
L. A. Wilson, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, New York 
State Education Department, said: 
“Within the past decade our day 
trade schools have shown an encour- 
aging growth, the enrollment more 
than doubling until the present year 
will show close to 15,000 in attend- 
ance upon these courses. 

“It is especially encouraging to 
note that at least two-thirds of the 
boys who graduated last year enter 
the trades in which they had received 
instruction. This is a large propor- 
tion especially in view of the fact that 
it does not include boys who go into 
related trades nor the number who 
continue on in school work.” 








order to acquaint you, first hand, 

with every phase of the develop- 
ment of the movement to organize 
the Pullman porters in order that 
your attitude toward this movement 
may rest upon a basis of under- 
standing. 

First, Why did the Pullman porters 
organize? I think it is a sound busi- 
ness policy that you frankly face this 
question and honestly seek an answer. 
Doubtless you can recall several pre- 
vious efforts on the part of the por- 
ters to organize, especially during the 
War. Each time the main question 
at issue was wages and working con- 
ditions. Evidently the porters then 
felt that organization would enable 
them to improve their condition. 
Then the Government, through the 
United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, of which Messrs. McAdoo and 
Hines were Directors General, en- 
couraged the organization of railroad 
employees. With a view to adjust- 
ing disputes between carriers and em- 
ployees with facility and dispatch, the 
Government set up the Board of 
Wages and Working Conditions. 
This board was replaced by the 
United States Railroad Labor Board, 
which was set up under the Trans- 
portation Act upon the restoration of 
railroads to private hands in 1920. 

During this time you organized the 
“employee representation plan” for 
the Pullman porters. It functioned 
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WHY A TRADE UNION? 
Letter to The Pullman Company 


A. Puitip RANDOLPH 
President, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters 


for about six years unchallenged. On 
August 25, 1925, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters was born. It 
was the outgrowth of long, deep- 
seated grievances which had been 
partly expressed and partly unex- 
pressed, grievances because of poor 
working conditions, which the em- 
ployee representation plan failed to 
remedy. These are not imagined but 
very real grievances which can not 
and ought not to be summarily ig- 
nored either by the company or the 
porters. Despite several wage con- 
ferences under the plan, five years 
after its inauguration, porters re- 
ceived a wage of only $67.50 a 
month, thereby being compelled to 
rely for a living on tips, which a 
scientific survey by the New York La- 
bor Bureau revealed averaged only 
$58.15 a month, out of which an 
average occupational expense of 
$33.82 must come. This brought an 
income of only $1,154.16 a year, 
whereas, the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics has set $2,040.75 as 
the minimum yearly wage upon which 
an American family can live in health 
and decency. Coupled with this, the 
systematic oppression by some of your 
local officials, the inability of porters 
to get a fair hearing on charges made 
against them under your plan, the 
failure of porters to get an adequate 
redress for their grievances, the ob- 
vious company control of the plan, 
made organization among the por- 
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ters, as among your conductors, nec- 
essary and inevitable. I am sure I 
need not tell you that porters would 
not always be content to work the 
long hours of nearly 400 hours per 
month under the 11,000 mileage basis 
without compensation for overtime. 
May I say that the employee rep- 
resentation plan, the Pullman Por- 
ters Benefit Association, field days, 
quartets, bands, stock distribution 
plans, schemes of insurance, courtesy 
and honor rolls do not constitute a 
fundamental, fair or permanent solu- 
tion of the problem of unrest which 
the above-named conditions are bound 
to foster, engender and inculcate. 
Such, then, is the basic reason for the 
beginning of the Brotherhood. 


Who Began It? 


In order that your mind might be 
disabused of any misrepresentation 
about the origin of the Brotherhood, 
permit me to assure you, backed up 
by our records, that the Pullman por- 
ters in your employ began the move- 
ment to organize the porters and 
maids. In the home of a porter, 
thirty-seven years in your service, the 
first meeting was called. At that 
meeting, Mr. Roy: Lancaster, seven- 
teen years a porter, and A. L. Totten, 
nine years a porter, both of whom 
served as officials of the employee 
representation plan and the Pullman 
Porters Benefit Association, were 
present. I was the only person in- 
vited there who had never served the 
company. But | am certain that you 
will admit that porters have as much 
right to secure a person who was 
never a porter to represent their or- 
ganization as the stockholders of the 
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Pullman Company have to employ an 
attorney or statistician, not a stock- 
holder, to represent them. 


Who Compose It? 


And the Brotherhood is composed 
of Pullman porters. Nor are they all 
young men. The survey by the La- 
bor Bureau of New York showed that 
the average service-ages of the mem- 
bers of the Brotherhood are a frac- 
tion over nine years. It may be in- 
teresting for you to know that all of 
the organizing committees, which are 
the local executive and administrative 
machinery of the Brotherhood, are 
composed of the oldest and most re- 
sponsible men in your service, service- 
ages ranging from 10 to 40 years. 


Who Controls the Brotherhood? 


The control of the Brotherhood is 
in the hands of the porters, who fi- 
nance it by their monthly dues and 
assessments when essential. Contrary 
to unfounded charges, none of the 
leaders of the union are either athe- 
ists or communists. Its leaders do 
not seek to overthrow the United 
States Government or advocate ir- 
religion. The Brotherhood is per- 
fectly willing to permit the Pullman 
Company or any body of disinter- 
ested responsible citizens to institute 
an investigation to establish the truth 
or falsity of our claim. 


Purpose of Brotherhood 


The organization is seeking law- 
fully to secure better wages, improved 
working conditions for the porters 
and maids through the approved and 
accepted method of collective bar- 
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gaining. This principle is recognized 
in both state and Federal statutes. 
The new Railway Labor Act, which 
you supported as a member of the 
Association of Railway Executives, 
provides under the head of “General 
Duties”’ in section 2 that: 


All disputes between a carrier and 
its employees shall be considered and, 
if possible, decided with all expedi- 
tion in conference between representa- 
tives designated and authorized so to 
confer, respectively, by the carriers 
and by the employees thereof inter- 
ested in the dispute. Third, Repre- 
sentatives, for the purposes of this 
Act, shall be designated by the respec- 
tive parties in such manner as may be 
provided in their corporate organiza- 
tion or unincorporated association, or 
by other means of collective action, 
without interference, influence or co- 
ercion exercised by either party over 
the self-organization or designation 
of representatives by the other.” 


The right of self-organization on 
the part of the employees of carriers 
is clearly and cogently set forth in the 
aforementioned act, which, of course, 
I am sure you do not deny since you 
were a party to its formulation and 
enactment. 

The fact that you recognize the 
right of your employees to organize 
and bargain collectively with you is 
shown by your jointly setting up of an 
Adjustment Board with the Pullman 
conductors under the act. Thus I am 
confident that you would not con- 
sciously and deliberately seek to deny 
the porters a right which you recog- 
nize and accord the conductors. 

But the purpose of the Brother- 
hood is not only to secure more wages 
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and better working conditions. It is 
sincerely concerned and interested in 
a high standard of service as you are, 
for we realize that as the company 
grows and develops into a bigger, bet- 
ter and more prosperous enterprise, 
the possibilities of improvement for 
the porters and maids increase also. 
It is the aim and desire of the 
Brotherhood, with its every initiative 
and talent, to increase the productive 
efficiency of the porters and maids, to 
develop their esprit de corps, to insist 
upon and maintain the utmost con- 
sistency in constructive and productive 
discipline. Courtesy, sobriety, indus- 
try and honesty are foundation prin- 
ciples of the Brotherhood. Courtesy 
we consider an essential element of 
the Pullman service, an infraction of 
which is as grave and inexcusable as 
a lack of industry or honesty. But 
servility is not courtesy, nor does it 
make for efficiency. The public is 
well aware of this distinction, which, 
it is my hope, you will recognize and 
appreciate. Contrary to the view- 
point, in certain quarters, that the 
discipline of the porters would deteri- 
orate with unionization, it would 
measurably improve, because of their 
realization that their improved wage 
and working conditions were made 
possible through their organization 
which is obligated to furnish, and is 
responsible for a high order or disci- 
pline among its membership. There 
is also the additional element of race 
pride in the success and progress of 
their own organization which would 
serve as an incentive to porters put- 
ting their best foot forward in serv- 
ice. Under the influence of the 
Brotherhood, discipline would flow 
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from the principle of attraction in- 
stead of coercion; of willing, intelli- 
gent initiative instead of fear and in- 
timidation; of a developing and 
higher instinct for workmanship and 
service, instead of a grudging per- 
formance of routine duties. 

The Brotherhood is much more 
prepared, spiritually and _intellec- 
tually, to secure this creative, con- 
structive response and discipline than 
you can through your employee rep- 
resentation plan, because the former, 
the Brotherhood, emanates from 
within as an expression of the spirit 
and life and hopes and faith of the 
porters in themselves. Whereas the 
latter, the plan, is imposed upon them 
from without, which social psychology 
will show, can hardly make for a 
higher morale that will reflect itself 
in a finer quality of service. 

It is my wish also that you know 
that the Brotherhood does not pre- 
sume to take over the management of 
the Pullman Company. Ours is not 
to dictate but to cooperate with every 
honorable means in a sympathetic and 
harmonious spirit for the mutual 
good and benefit of company and por- 
ter and the traveling public alike. 

It is my sincere belief that the col- 
lective experience and intelligence of 
the porters can be more effectively re- 
leased, organized and appropriated 
by the company for the benefit of the 
company through an organization of 
the porters of their own free choice 
than by any agency, however skilfully 
wrought, but which is devised by the 
company and expresses chiefly the will 
of the company. 

I suppose it will be generally con- 
ceded by everyone that the porter, 
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who actually handles the Pullman car, 
knows more about it than anybody 
else. By the very same token, the 
porter who actually handles the pas- 
sengers, knows more about them, 
their whims, their unexpressed inter- 
ests and wants, their emotional reac- 
tions, than anybody else. This con- 
stant repetition in the handling of 
cars and the public necessarily builds 
up in them an experience and intelli- 
gence of practicable, workable value, 
which may be employed to great ad- 
vantage by the company in the invent- 
ing of new and more productive 
methods for achieving and rendering 
this highly intangible thing you call 
“service,” the chief commodity which 
you sell. This rich mine of creative 
common sense of porters and maids 
will only fully manifest itself under 
the stimulating hope of reward in 
terms of equitable wages, working 
conditions and the freedom of volun- 
tary organizational activity. This 
does not mean that the Brotherhood 
will engender the notion in the minds 
of the porters that they can do as they 
please, that they can violate the Pull- 
man Company’s rules and commit 
manifold derelictions of duty with 
impunity, that the Brotherhood will 
sanction and protect them in shiftless- 
ness, irresponsibility, dishonesty or 
insolence. Not at all. On the con- 
trary, the Brotherhood will instill, 
cultivate and develop a higher sense 
of responsibility, a finer conception of 
loyalty to the company, a deeper in- 
terest in the conservation and preser- 
vation of Pullman property and an 
essential concern in the efficient sales- 
manship of service, the foundation of 
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Pullman’s and porters’ prosperity 
alike. 


Company Has Right to Require 
Discipline 


Permit me to assure you also that 
the Brotherhood recognizes that you 
have the right to require discipline 
from the porters. Discipline is essen- 
tial to good service and good service 
is essential to Pullman development. 
If the Brotherhood did not insist 
upon, require and insure that utmost 
discipline of its members in the inter- 
est of A-1 service, it would not de- 
serve to exist. May I hope that you 
will not construe this as vaulting ego- 
tism, but you can easily verify the fact 
that the Brotherhood can develop and 
exact a higher form of discipline from 
the porters and maids than the em- 
ployee representation plan can be- 
cause of their deep faith in the for- 
mer and their chronic distrust of the 
latter, a faith born both of a vital 
race consciousness and pride in self- 
organization responsibility, and a dis- 
trust born of doubt that porters can 
secure justice through the employee 
representation plan, which is nomi- 
nally the porters’, but actually in con- 
trol of the company. I am frank to 
say that there is deep objection among 
all porters, arising out of a long and 
bitter experience, to any agency which 
is porters’ only in name, but which is 
really dominated by the company. 
Without the knowledge of this work- 
er’s psychology, you will be utterly 
unable ever rationally and effectively 
to deal with your porter personnel 
problem with a sure and constructive 
industrial statesmanship. 


Information of Pullman Welfare 


Workers Unreliable 


Of this attitude of mind of the 
porters and maids, you will never 
hear from the mouths of your negro 
welfare workers, because of their 
(the welfare workers’) fear that it 
would simply tend to incur your dis- 
pleasure. Your welfare workers re- 
port to you only those things they 
think you want to hear. They will 
never tell you the truth about the 
thinking and spirit of the porters or 
of the negro race as a whole. In the 
first place, they don’t think that you 
believe it; or they assume that you 
would consider them incompetent to 
handle developing unrest among the 
men. But it is obvious that if you 
base your policies in dealing with por- 
ters upon the misinformation fur- 
nished by your welfare workers, it 
will be in the nature of things utterly 
impossible for you to secure the maxi- 
mum productive efficiency from them. 
The fact that you employ negro wel- 
fare workers would seem to indicate 
that you appreciate the necessity of 
knowing something about the mind 
of the porter. But your getting only 
half-truths is worse than your getting 
no truths, for since such information 
can only serve to cause you to mis- 
direct your efforts, it will cause you 
to defeat the very end you hope to 
achieve; namely, increased service 
efficiency. 


Progress of Company 


The material progress of the Pull- 
man service industry has been mar- 
velous, unprecedented. The entire 
American public has been the bene- 
ficiary of the constructive resourceful- 
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ness and ingenuity of its management 
in mechanical elaboration and perfec- 
tion of physical equipment. 

From the wooden, kerosene-lamp, 
miniature sleeper, has developed the 
magnificent, richly decorated and fur- 
nished standard 16-section sleeper, 
and your very recent addition, the 
14-room car, which probably repre- 
sents the last word in luxury and com- 
fort in transit on rails. 


New Equipment 


You have spared no means in fash- 
ioning an environment of such a work 
of art for the traveling public as 
would elicit from it a response of es- 
thetic appreciation and enjoyment. 
To this end the late President Carry 
in the annual report of July 31, 1926, 
stated that during the six years and 
five months since the property was re- 
leased from Federal control (March 
I, 1920), $81,473,100 had been in- 
vested in new equipment, and that 
of this amount $17,274,313 was in- 
vested in 546 new cars in the fiscal 
year just closed. 


Depreciation Policy 


For the replacement of equipment 
you have long followed an exceed- 
ingly liberal depreciation policy. Ac- 
cording to your balance sheet as of 
the aforementioned date, $86,432,- 
333 of earnings have been charged in 
your company equipment depreciation 
account. Your cars and equipment 
trench hard upon two hundred mil- 
lions, or, more accurately, $196,- 
841,691. 


Financial Growth 


According to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the total cash in- 
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vestment of the Pullman Company up 
to 1924, was $32,602,238. Your capi- 
talization, as of 1925, however, is 
$135,000,000, brought to that figure 
by the reinvestment of surplus earn- 
ings and the issue of stocks as divi- 
dends and in exchange for property. 
Since 1897 the Pullman Company 
has distributed $345,675,000 cash 
dividends and $60,000,000 in stock 
dividends. 

Such is the stupendous and remark- 
able progress your company has made 
in material and mechanical refine- 
ment, in financing and organization. 

In management technic, too, your 
company has moved apace. An ex- 
traordinary form of recent business 
expansion is the combination program 
in which the Pullman system will in- 
clude these units, all subsidiary to 
Pullman Incorporated of Delaware: 

The Pullman Company, Chicago; 
Pullman Car and Manufacturing Cor- 
poration, Chicago; Pullman Car and 
Manufacturing Corporation of Ala- 
bama, Birmingham; Standard and 
Osgood Bradley Plants at Butler, Pa., 
Baltimore, Md., Richmond, Va., 
Sagamore, Mass., Hammond, Ind., 
St. Paul, Minn., Worcester, Mass., 
Ellwood City, Pa., La Rochelle, 
France, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; the 
Dickson Car Wheel Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas; New Orleans Car Wheel 
Company, Inc., New Orleans; Pull- 
man Railroad Company, Pullman, 
Ill.; Pullman Land Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Harbor City Land Com- 
pany, Michigan City, Ind. 


Progress of Porters and Maids 


I need not tell you that in the 
nature of things it would be impos- 
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sible for the porters and maids to be 
a part of this phenomenal progress, 
playing a considerable and basic share 
in giving its existence, without being 
profoundly influenced intellectually 
and spiritually. In very truth, the 
porter of fifty years ago, with the 
wicker-lamp, wooden-car mind, could 
no more properly handle the de luxe 
standard sleeping, parlor, buffet, 
room, observation steel cars of today 
than could the wooden, wicker-lamp 
cars of yesterday meet the rigid and 
exacting industrial and social require- 
ments of modern travel. The for- 
mer only required a porter with a 
primitive, rural mind; the latter, a 
porter with an alert, urbanized mind. 
I think you will agree that the vast 
progress of the company would not 
have been possible with the porter 
with the slow-moving, rural mind. A 
person needs much more urbaniza- 
tion to be able efficiently to handle the 
highly elaborated mechanism of the 
Pullman car. And along with the 
transformation of the rural mind of 
the porter into an urban mind goes a 
progressive change in worth, service 
technic, competency and productivity. 
But accompanying this urbanization 
and improvement in the productive 
ability of the porter go the needs, de- 
sires, interests, hopes and demands of 
an urban citizen. 

The history of all social psychology 
shows that the latter inevitably fol- 
lows the former. The wage increases 
you have granted, though small, are 
based upon the assumption that a por- 
ter of today, with an urban mind, is 
worth more to the company than a 
porter of yesterday with a rural mind. 


And it may be interesting for you 
to know that this demand of your 
porters and maids for higher stand- 
ards of living, better wages, hourage 
and working conditions, is merely a 
manifestation of a general movement 
forward of the negro race. In the 
last fifty years the race has accumv- 
lated two billions in property and its 
illiteracy has decreased over 85 per 
cent. In 1930 there are practically 
5,000 negro doctors, 2,500 negro 
dentists and 3,000 negro lawyers. In 
1920 there were 3,341 trained nurses. 
There are 100 negro banks, 75 negro 
insurance companies and 343 periodi- 
cals. In literature, art and science 
the negro has made substantial and 
enduring contributions of unques- 
tioned world merit in reaches and 
quality to society. 


Cause of Unrest 


The above-mentioned achievements 
indicate a progressive upward trend 
which should elicit the admiration of 
the most grudgingly critical. Their 
consequent implications are that the 
needs and desires of the negro, like 
other race groups, can not and will 
not and should not remain stationary 
or unsatisfied. 

Among the porters and maids are 
definite and insistent stirrings for 
higher living levels. Superficially con- 
sidered, this unrest may be ascribed 
to agitators, the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters. But this is far 
from the truth. The existing unrest 
among the porters was no more 
created by the Brotherhood than is a 
storm created by the Weather Bu- 
reau. The former pointed out the 
existence of unrest; the latter indi- 
cates the approach of a storm. Both 
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the unrest and the storm arise out of 
conditions prior to and independent 
of the Brotherhood and the Weather 
Bureau. The Brotherhood, however, 
seeks to remedy the unrest by pre- 
scribing a program for reasonably re- 
vising wages, working conditions and 
hourage so as to achieve a greater 
measure of contentment among the 
porters and maids which will nat- 
urally reflect itself in a finer morale 
and service development. 


Union of Porters Inevitable 


Industrial unrest of the porters and 
maids can not be removed through 
summary repression. If stopped at 
one point temporarily, it will find ex- 
pression through other channels that 
may not be rational and constructive. 

Porters and maids could no more 
remain on the same cars with the con- 
ductors and on the same trains with 
other train crews, who seek, through 
collective bargaining, to improve 
their conditions, and not seek to em- 
ploy the very same method of collec- 
tive bargaining to improve their con- 
ditions than could a man fail to seek 
food when hungry or water fail to 
seek its level. Even granting that the 
Brotherhood should fail, it would not 
amount to a destruction of the will of 
the porters to organize. The will to 
self-organization without interfer- 
ence, coercion or intimidation may be 
stifled, crushed for a while and de- 
layed, but it can not be permanently 
destroyed; nor can it be killed by a 
mere increase in wages and better 
working conditions apparently se- 
cured through the company union. 
The company can get no relief from 
a besetting unrest by temporary vic- 
tories over attempts of porters and 
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maids to organize, assuming that it 
can win such victories, for these vic- 
tories are in reality but harbingers of 
ultimate permanent victory of the 
porters in bona fide self-organization. 

May I say that a contract with the 
porters and maids not to organize 
would be meaningless and valueless 
even granting that the law validated 
such a contract, for the urge and 
necessity for organization inhere in 
the industrial conditions of being a 
porter. They can no more agree not 
to organize, with the ability to exe- 
cute said agreement, than can a boy 
agree not to grow, with the ability to 
execute said agreement. 

Conditions have convinced the por- 
ters and maids that they can not rely 
upon anything to safeguard their in- 
terests but their own organization 
which is untrammeled in the least in 
the selection and designation of rep- 
resentatives for the formulation, 
presentation of their case and the 
handling of recurrent grievances. No 
benevolent, paternalistic grievance- 
adjusting system such as the Com- 
pany Union will suffice. The rise and 
existence of the Brotherhood is in- 
controvertible evidence of the truth 
and soundness of this proposition. 


Attitude of Company to Conductors 


May I say that I am quite reas- 
sured by your jointly setting up an 
Adjustment Board with the Order of 
Sleeping Car Conductors, under the 
provisions of the new Railway Labor 
Act, which recognizes and sanctions 
the principle of collective bargaining 
on wages and working conditions, 
that you will not be disinclined con- 
sistently to pursue the same labor 
policy with the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
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ing Car Porters which represents a 
majority of your employees in this 
class of service. 

I can not believe that you would 
entertain for one moment the idea or 
indulge the practice of making any 
morally unjustifiable and untenable 
distinction between your conductors 
and porters in the recognition and 
application of the principle of self- 
organization and the self-designation 
and selection of representatives for 
collective bargaining and the adjust- 
ment of disputes. I am certain that 
you must realize that there are no 
sound facts, scientific or industrial, 
for such a distinction and that such 
could not be construed as in harmony 
with the express language and implied 
spirit and intent of the Federal 
statute. 

I am sure you would not join hands 
in the adoption of a course of action 
which you thought was harmful to 
the Company and conductors. Thus, 
I think you will agree that the porters 
and the public are justified in assum- 
ing by your recognition of the con- 
ductors’ union that you do not con- 
sider the principle of self-organiza- 
tion, self-designation of representa- 
tives for collective bargaining as inim- 
ical to the welfare and interests of the 
company, the conductors or the por- 
ters and maids. 

Therefore, I assume that the ques- 
tion of organization will not be an 
issue if it can be demonstrated that 
the porters and maids want it, which, 
of course, is a logical position. If the 
porters did not want organization, 
the Brotherhood could not well claim 
that they did, since such a claim is sub- 
ject to verification by a disinterested 


Government body, the United States 
Mediation Board. 

No legitimate objection can be 
raised against the organization of 
porters on the ground that it will 
destroy discipline, for in the first place 
a bona fide functioning organization 
of porters and maids has never exist- 
ed; hence, no grounds of fact exist 
upon which to base such an assump- 
tion. Moreover, it is perfectly unfair 
to predicate attributes and behavior 
of a group of men and women under 
conditions they have never experi- 
enced. Instead of organization sub- 
verting discipline, it will greatly im- 
prove it, since the very organization 
of porters presupposes, implies and 
indicates their susceptibility to disci- 
pline, for discipline is nothing more 
than the implicit acceptance of and 
obedience to definite rules of conduct, 
which is the recognized condition of 
organization. 

But if organization is believed by 
you to be injurious to the discipline 
of the porters, why do you maintain 
the employee representation plan for 
them? It is my understanding that 
you allege the company union plan 
to be an organization; hence, render- 
ing another form of organization 
superfluous and unnecessary. 


Value of Brotherhood to Company 


Can the Brotherhood be of any 
actual value to the company? It de- 
cidedly can. It can effectively weed 
out the shiftless, irresponsible ele- 
ment from the service, which consti- 
tute a definite liability, and attract 
and secure more men of pronounced 
character, industry and worth for the 
work. 
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It can stabilize the turnover, there- 
by achieving a higher degree of effi- 
ciency through the attractive impress- 
ment of porters and maids into the 
service over longer periods. 

The development of efficiency in 
the handling of safety-first devices 
and methods can be greatly facilitated 
under the Brotherhood’s stimulation 
and control. 

As to service, a more resourceful 
and constructive system of service 
education can be developed in the 
hands of the porters’ own union. A 
more rational and higher conception 
of its social dignity and importance 
can be inculcated in the minds of the 
porters through the Brotherhood, 
which will express itself in definite 
productive value. 

A higher level of morale of the 
porters and maids can be attained by 
the Brotherhood over that of the 
plan, since the rigid though reason- 
able disciplinary exactions of the 
former are adjudged by the porters 
as the manifestation of their own will, 
whereas, discipline under the plan is 
considered irksome, distasteful and 
oppressive because it is imposed from 
without by the company, which is 
viewed and followed by the porters, 
more often through fear than love. 
This negative psychological attitude 
prevents the company from realizing 
maximum production results from the 
service efforts of the porters and 
maids. 

More substantial and consistent 
economies compatible with a high 
standard of service can be effectively 
instituted and executed under and 
through the machinery of the Broth- 
erhood because of the belief on the 
part of the porters that they will par- 
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ticipate in the beneficent results of 
such economies than under the plan 
or company union. 

There is also the problem of elab- 
orate espionage. It utterly fails to 
accomplish the end for which it is in- 
tended. Besides, it may be listed on 
the debit side of the ledger. As an 
engine for the production of fear, it 
may be rated high in efficiency, but as 
an agency for creating good-will and 
intelligent initiative among the por- 
ters, it is hopelessly bankrupt. It is 
an unbearable tax upon the frailty of 
human nature to expect that types of 
men who willingly consent to engage 
in espionage which brings upon their 
heads the curses and contempt of their 
fellow-workers can be fully trusted 
by anybody. Industrial espionage is 
based upon the theory that the labor 
personnel of the company are dis- 
contented and that undercover men 
are essential to prevent organization 
which is deemed deleterious and 
harmful to the interests of the com- 
pany. But there is ample labor his- 
tory to show that it does not perma- 
nently prevent organization or agita- 
tion. It only serves to create a sullen 
and expensive skepticism of the spirit 
of fair play of the employer. 

On the other hand, when men are 
contented, born of a belief and feel- 
ing that the opportunity to improve 
their conditions has been wide and 
unrestricted; that representatives 
who conduct negotiations in their be- 
half with the company are freely 
designated by them; that the com- 
pany does not seek in any way to in- 
fluence their selection of representa- 
tives; that a spirit of mutuality, good- 
will and cooperation is religiously 
fostered between the porters and the 
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management, will work with a fresh- 
ness, ardor, loyal willingness and in- 
terest which can not fail to reflect it- 
self in more and finer production. 

Industrial peace and order will 
logically and naturally flow from the 
above-pictured attitude of mind, and 
it is a matter of commonplace indus- 
trial engineering that order and peace 
are an indispensable condition to 
high production standards. If peace 
and order are to be established and 
maintained among those associated 
with the industrial life of the Pullman 
Company, they must think and act in 
terms of constructive cooperation, 
understanding and mutuality. 

This involves a complete recogni- 
tion of the rights of the porters and 
maids who constitute a substantial 
section of the human forces of the 
industry. There can be no honorable 
reciprocal relationship where the 
management attempts to deny to the 
porters and maids the exercise of a 
legal or moral right. Such an attempt 
can only foster and breed ill-will, re- 
sentment, antagonism and spiritual 
maladjustment which will certainly 
tend to press the curve of service effi- 
ciency downward. It has been well 
said that men feel very strongly to- 
ward those who seek to abridge their 
activities or infringe upon their 
rights. They can not entertain kindly 
feelings for those who prevent them 
from doing the things they have a 
right to do. Such an attitude creates 
hatred, bitterness and conflict, which 
must necessarily increase production 
costs. 

It is pretty substantially accepted 
by economic experts that a scientific 
coordination of human and mechani- 
cal forces is the only sound formula 
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for the achievement of higher pro- 
duction standards and lower produc- 
tion costs. But modern psychology 
will unerringly demonstrate that this 
coordination and correlation of human 
and mechanical forces can not be at- 
tained under a condition of spiritual 
resentment of the human forces to a 
curtailment of voluntary organiza- 
tional action. 


Train Crews and the Brotherhood 


If associated effort as between the 
various sections of labor personnel in 
a given industry makes for increased 
production, so will associated effort 
between two industrial groups, say the 
train crews and the Pullman crews, 
make for a larger total efficiency on 
a given train as well as a larger spe- 
cific efficiency of each individual in- 
dustrial group. Concretely, the Pull- 
man service will surely be the bene- 
ficiary of the cooperation between 
the train crews and the Pullman 
crews. This is obvious because the 
work relates at certain points. But 
such cooperation would hardly be 
possible if the train crews feel that a 
large section of the Pullman crews are 
scabs, their enemies. Scabs are de- 
spised by all union men which emo- 
tionally prevents willing and helpful 
cooperation. This accounts for the 
support which the Brotherhood re- 
ceives from the standard railroad 
unions. It is, therefore, palpably to 
the interest of the company to have 
the porters and maids organized into 
a bona fide union which other rail- 
road unions will respect and recog- 
nize. Modern economic history irre- 
futably proves that union labor raises 
instead of lowering production. The 
reason is that a union man develops 
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a higher sense of self-respect and re- 
sponsibility, skill and regularity. It 
is beyond the realm of doubt that a 
porter who is sufficiently venturesome 
to brave the possibility of being fired 
by joining a union, means much more 
to the company as a producing unit 
than a porter who is willing to endure 
conditions which he actually and 
honestly would desire changed. The 
former has initiative, industry and 
moral courage; the latter is morally 
weak and shiftless. No porter can be 
truly trusted by you who does not 
trust himself to help improve his 
wage and working conditions in coop- 
eration with his fellow-employees 
when an organized, systematic, intel- 
ligent effort is made to so improve 
conditions. 


Conduct of Brotherhood 


In order that you may be fully 
disillusioned with respect to lurid and 
sinister rumors about the Brother- 
hood, we willingly invite any disinter- 
ested body of public-spirited citizens 
to examine into the conduct of the 
affairs of the organization. 

The Brotherhood’s affairs are as 
scrupulously conducted as any institu- 
tion in America. This is done to in- 
sure the absolute protection of the 
interests of its members and to con- 
vince the world that the Brotherhood 
isnot a money-making, grafting prop- 
osition for the personal aggrandize- 
ment of a few selfish men, but that it 
is a great movement of social and 
racial significance, of practical ideal- 
ism, which is conducted honestly and 
honorably and efficiently for the col- 
lective well-being and interests of its 
membership, the Pullman Company 
and the general public. 
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Attitude of Negro Public 


You have only to canvass negro 
public opinion to find a virtual una- 
nimity of interest in the success of 
the Brotherhood. It is viewed as the 
most significant economic movement 
of racial progress instituted in the last 
half century. The most outstanding 
negro organizations and leaders, such 
as the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, the 
leaders of the National Urban 
League, the National Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs, the Shrin- 
ers, the Elks, the Interdenominational 
Ministerial Alliance of New York 
(the members of which have preached 
Brotherhood sermons), the Interna- 
tional Negro Ministerial Alliance of 
America and practically the entire 
negro press, stand behind the Broth- 
erhood. 


The White Public 


Of the atitude of the white public, 
doubtless you are to some extent 
aware, for you surely know of the 
public prominence of a large number 
of the men and women who compose 
our various citizens’ committees. It 
certainly speaks definitely for the re- 
sponsibility of our movement. None 
of the persons who are members of 
the committee can be accused of read- 
ily affixing their names to anything in 
which they have no confidence. Espe- 
cially would they be hesitant about 
venturing into the Brotherhood, im- 
plicit with big and far-reaching prin- 
ciples, unless they were committed to 
its program. 
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Affiliation With the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 


You must also be aware of the 
trenchant challenge to the public con- 
science and Pullman in addresses in 
New York and Chicago and also in 
articles by President William Green, 
of the great American Federation of 
Labor, of which the Sleeping Car 
Porters are an integral part. 

As the spokesman and the respon- 
sible leader of American labor, his 
espousal of the cause of the Sleeping 
Car Porters must exact and command 
the utmost respect and consideration. 
Because of the constructive, practical 
and scientific attitude of the American 
Federation of Labor on the principle 
of union-management cooperation, 
you can readily be reassured of both 
a sound organization policy as well as 
stability and the requisite economic 
strength which must ultimately render 
recognition as certain as it will be 
useful. 

Permit me herewith to reassure 
you that the Brotherhood stands 
ready to submit to and abide by the 
Watson-Parker bill, which has estab- 
lished the procedure of mediation or 
arbitration of disputes between self- 
organized employees and carriers. 
We feel that the dispute between the 
membership of the Brotherhood which 
embraces the majority of your em- 
ployees of this class of service and 
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the Pullman Company can be amicably 
adjusted through mediation or arbi- 
tration as provided in the law or by 
direct conference between the man- 
agement and the Brotherhood. 

If you feel that the Brotherhood 
has no case, I am sure you would not 
be opposed to having this fact estab- 
lished through fair and impartial ar- 
bitration as provided by the act, since 
you could sustain no loss, but only se- 
cure a reafirmation of your conten- 
tion. If the Brotherhood has a case, 
I think you will also agree that it 
would be industrially inexpedient to 
deny same, since it could only tend to 
give force to a continuing vexatious 
condition of discontent among the 
porters and maids which will render 
an eventual definite handling of the 
situation through mediation, arbitra- 
tion or direct conference advisable 
and imperative. 

In conclusion, the Brotherhood is 
building a new porter, upstanding, 
responsible, efficient, with initiative 
and constructive, practical intelli- 
gence, who will work to build up a 
bigger and better Pullman industry to 
serve the nation. You will find the 
Brotherhood ever ready fully to co- 
operate with you frankly, intelli- 
gently, loyally and honorably to 
achieve this end mutually beneficial to 
the property and human and business 
elements of the Pullman industry. 


SALUTATION 


I am not difficult to understand, 
But you must learn that words are not my better part; 
If you can take my silence simply, as you take my hand, 
You need not doubt my heart. 


Wirtiam CuMMINGs. 














A MEMORABLE DAY 


Sot POLAKOFF 
Ex-First Vice President of the I. L. G. W. U. 


present leaders of local unions 

of the International Ladies 
Garment Workers Union celebrated 
a memorable day in the history of 
the Cloakmakers Union. On that 
day—September 2, 1910—the his- 
toric general strike of cloak and skirt 
makers was settled on the basis of a 
collective agreement which had made 
history. The achievements of the 
union and the resulting organization 
of the workers evoked general ad- 
miration among all sections of Amer- 
ican society and left behind a great 
many memories among the working 
masses of the cloak industry. 

The strike, declared July 7, 1910, 
was a remarkable demonstration of 
the power of unity and organization 
of a resolute determination not to re- 
turn to the shops until the employers 
had recognized the union and con- 
ceded the workers’ just demands. 


8 geo the pioneers and 


It was the first time in the history 


of trade-unionism that 60,000 work- 
ers of one trade and one city, com- 
posed of various races and national- 
ities, fought shoulder to shoulder in 
harmony and solidarity. And the 
victory won enabled them to build up 
one of the most powerful interna- 
tional unions—then the fourth in the 
American Federation of Labor—and 
a standard-bearer in the labor move- 
ment. 


A Glimpse Into the Antecedents 


How did the cloakmakers live and 
work before the strike of 1910? To 


answer this question it is necessary 
to go back not further than August, 
1908, the time of the great panic, 
when thousands of factories were 
closed, creating a large army of un- 
employed and actual starvation in 
many localities. Organized labor 
then fought with its back to the wall 
to maintain such union conditions as 
then prevailed; for wages were mer- 
cilessly cut everywhere. But the con- 
dition of the cloakmakers was inde- 
scribably worse than that of other 
workers. Their employers treated 
them in a barbarous manner. Long 
hours, starvation wages, the cruel 
sweatshop—these were the workers’ 
daily portion. Naturally the feeble 
union of that time was on the brink 
of dissolution. Active members were 
spied upon, persecuted and black- 
listed, and could find no work in any 
workshop. Some of them felt com- 
pelled to change their names, grow 
beards and assume other disguises, 
while other had to migrate to other 
towns to find support for their fami- 
lies. 

The International Union, consist- 
ing of about 500 members all over the 
country, naturally didn’t count. There 
was not a sign of a union shop. The 
Cloakmakers’ Joint Board and the 
International Union were located in 
a dingy, one-room office with a small 
desk and a chair. There were no 
paid officers owing to lack of funds. 
So hopeless was the situation that 
we decided to consider dissolution. 
The motion to dissolve brought tears 
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to many eyes. But after an all-night 
session, the motion was finally with- 
drawn on condition that one of us be 
drafted to undertake the leadership 
of what looked like a lost cause, and 
it fell to my lot to step into the 
breach. 

My colleagues and I stipulated 
that the Joint Board give us full 
power to start a movement for a gen- 
eral strike. We argued that only by 
strenuous strike agitation could we 
move the mass of cloakmakers to 
rally around the union. And when 
my plan was finally adopted, it gave 
us new hope. Instinctively we felt 
the promise of great events, and at 
once girt our loins for the proposed 
battle. 

As the cloak and skirt makers were 
then mostly Yiddish-speaking, we se- 
cured first of all the support of the 
Yiddish press. When Editor Cahan 
of the Jewish Daily Forward and 
Editor S. Yanowsky of the Freie Ar- 
beiter Stimme, and the editors of 
other Yiddish publications promised 
us space for the necessary publicity, 
we felt greatly encouraged and 
plunged into what seemed a hard 
task with the enthusiasm of youth. 

Undeterred by widespread apathy 
and a hostile attitude in some quar- 
ters, we persisted in our agitation, 
literally during day and night, until 
we succeeded in enlisting thousands 
of workers whose hearts and minds 
seemed to have been captivated by 
the slogan of the “general strike,” 
culminating in the monster meeting 
in the old Madison Square Garden in 
New York City. 

That meeting was the largest and 
the most impressive of its kind. 


Twenty thousand workers packed the 
huge hall, while as many more assem- 
bled outside in the hope of gaining 
admission. The neighboring streets 
were black with crowds of people. 
The late Samuel Gompers made one 
of his stirring speeches. The great 
demonstration was a marvel of har- 
mony and concord. Yet the em- 
ployers took no notice of the grow- 
ing revolt among their workers. 
Soon after the meeting the strike 
machinery was set in motion. In the 
vote by secret ballot more than 20,- 
ooo workers voted for a strike and 
only a few hundred against. The 
general strike committee consisted of 
representatives of the cloak opera- 
tors, tailors and finishers, reefer 
makers, skirt makers, pressers, and 
cutters locals. The Cutters Union, 
until then holding aloof from strikes 
called by other locals, for the first 
time joined in the general movement. 
The late Meyer London was ap- 
pointed legal adviser and one of the 
strike leaders. An inner committee, 
consisting of A. Rosenberg, then gen- 
eral president, John A. Dyche, then 
general secretary, and Sol. Polakoff, 
first vice-president, was intrusted 
with setting the date of the strike, 
and when the strike call was issued, 
the response exceeded all expecta- 
tions. About 60,000 strikers joined 
the fighting army, giving the appear- 
ance, as many observers character- 
ized it, of an industrial revolution. 
Local and general leaders assem- 
bled at Union Square to ascertain the 
extent of the response to the call. 
They felt transported with joy on 
seeing a dense mass of workers 
marching down to the strike halls in 
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solid formation. Young and old, 
men and women, Jew and Gentile, 
they marched shoulder to shoulder 
with beaming countenances, as though 
certain of victory. ‘Long live the 
union,” and “An end to the sweat- 
shop!’’ were the shouts that went up 
in the front ranks and reverberated 
through the marching contingents 
down to the very rear. Tears of joy 
were seen in many eyes. Workers, 
though utter strangers to each other, 
literally fell on each other’s necks in 
an instinctive feeling that the hour of 
emancipation from shop slavery had 
struck. 

The East Side where many of the 
workers lived accorded the thousands 
of strikers a tremendous reception. 
The halls were so fully packed with 
them that overflow meetings were 
held in the streets, and speakers, 
among them the veteran editor, Ab- 
raham Cahan, addressed them from 
fire escapes. Several sections of pub- 
lic opinion were represented, making 
encouraging addresses and pledging 
full support, while the strike leaders 
on their tours of inspection were 
cheered to the echo. 

Realizing that already on the first 
day the industry was paralyzed, the 
employers speedily resorted to their 
usual methods of strong-arm work 
and intimidation. But our Brother 
Morris Sigman, at the head of the 
picketing committee, organized the 
workers for self-defense, and soon 
the paid provocators were driven 
from the strike districts and ample 
protection was afforded the picketing 
groups. 

Efforts at Mediation 

The first move to bring together 

the parties in conflict with a view 
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to mediation of the dispute was 
taken on the initiative of Lincoln E. 
Filene, well-known department store 
owner of Boston, and Meyer Bloom- 
field of that city. With them was 
associated Mr. Louis D. Brandeis 
(now Associate Justice, Supreme 
Court of the United States). Mr. 
Brandeis began his peace mission 
with a visit to leading manufacturers, 
and though they had turned down his 
proposal, he came to the inner circle 
of the General Strike Committee to 
feel the pulse. It was the fourth 
week of the strike. At first we re- 
garded him as an emissary of the em- 
ployers bent on ascertaining the ex- 
tension of the strike. But when he 
explained his plan of negotiating with 
an association of responsible manu- 
facturers for radical improvements 
for all the workers in the industry 
that would, in the long run, benefit 
all parties concerned, he gradually 
won our confidence and we agreed to 
recommend to the General Strike 
Committee the appointment of a 
committee to confer with the em- 
ployers. Soon the informal parleys 
advanced to a stage where both par- 
ties agreed to go into conference on 
condition that Mr. Brandeis act as 
chairman. Representing the union 
at the formal negotiations were: A. 
Rosenberg, John A. Dyche, John B. 
Lennon of the American Federation 
of Labor, B. Schlesinger, present In- 
ternational president, J. C. Green- 
berger, Sol. Polakoff, M. Sigman, A. 
Kleinman, A. Boffo, A. Bloch, and 
Meyer London, counsel for the union. 

Clogged with long speeches and 
professions of good-will by the em- 
ployers’ representatives, the confer- 
ences lagged. It was our impression 
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that the manufacturers sought to 
gain time and thereby weaken the 
workers’ solidarity. They conceded 
none of our demands, particularly 
the demand for a union shop. And 
while the most active strike leaders 
spent much time at the conferences, 
the solid phalanx of the strike army 
did begin to manifest weak spots. 
Many of the workers looked with dis- 
favor at our rumored “compromising 
with the bosses.”” The risk of break- 
ing down the morale of the men on 
the picket line was too apparent, and 
we decided not to proceed with what 
seemed to be useless negotiations, 
and rather devote ourselves with re- 
newed zeal to keeping the army in 
fighting trim in order to convince the 
employers of the futility of trifling 
with our demands. 

Swiftly we succeeded in closing up 
the ranks in a fresh determination to 
fight to a finish. Notwithstanding 
the various races and nationalities of 
the sixty thousand men and women, 
the discipline they imposed on them- 
selves was the most remarkable fea- 
ture of the strike. As none of the 
means employed by the manufacturers 
to throw the apple of discord into 
the ranks of the strikers proved in 
the least effective, they resorted to the 
law, Judge Goff granting them an in- 
junction. This injunction had been 
intended to restrain the leaders’ ac- 
tivities; it even placed a ban on the 
relief collections by the Jewish Daily 
Forward. Reducing the workers to 
starvation and cowing them into sub- 
mission seemed to have been the chief 
aim of that sweeping injunction. But 
contrary to the employers’ expecta- 
tion, it had the effect of stiffening 
the backs of the leaders as well as of 


the rank and file. After a brief con- 
sultation, the leaders resolved to go 
on with the strike in defiance of the 
injunction. 

How to do this with a minimum of 
harmful consequences was a great 
problem. In this our late Brother 
Meyer London was most helpful. 
London had from the first devoted 
all his time and leisure to the service 
of the strike. He participated in all 
our councils and directed to the mi- 
nutest detail our conduct in regard to 
the injunction. The procedure was 
mapped out at a conference at which 
were present the late Samuel Gom- 
pers, John B. Lennon and Secretary 
Frank Morrison of the American 
Federation of Labor, as well as Edi- 
tor Cahan, Grant Hamilton and B. 
Schlesinger. A number of New York 
trade unions and friendly organiza- 
tions, including the Workmen’s Cir- 
cle and the United Hebrew Trades, 
at once formed a representative or- 
ganization to aid us in the struggle, 
dodging the inhibition of the injunc- 
tion. 

The People’s Conference, as it was 
called, swung public opinion in favor 
of the strike to an extent that, first, 
the workers were stimulated to per- 
severance and sacrifice despite the in- 
sufficiency of financial aid to cope 
with the widespread want and suffer- 
ing; second, it caused the employers 
to offer terms of settlement. These 
terms were submitted to the strikers 
at their halls. Because the proposed 
terms failed to concede the union 
shop and the workers’ right to ap- 
point shop delegates, they were re- 
jected by an overwhelming majority. 

A rumor, spread in the settled 
shops, that the proposed terms im- 
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plied a betrayal of the workers’ in- 
terests, led to a spontaneous mass 
demonstration, including those who 
were already at work on approved 
conditions, conducted over the heads 
of the leaders. For a brief interval 
the strike seemed to have turned into 
herd behavior and beyond orderly 
control. Fortunately the herd was 
intercepted by the general picket com- 
mittee and led on through the streets 
as a protest against returning to 
work on an unsatisfactory basis of 
settlement. Even the police had or- 
ders not to interfere with the parade 
so long as it was of an orderly char- 
acter, although no police permit had 
been granted. 

And then for two weeks ensued 
an intolerable suspense and uncer- 
tainty amid increasing starvation and 
suffering among thousands of fami- 
lies. But the determination of the 
strikers to get satisfactory terms won 
the day. Public opinion, as reflected 
in the Yiddish press, was no small 
factor in the final adjustment. Louis 
D. Brandeis, A. Lincoln Filene, 
Meyer Bloomfield, Dr. Henry Mos- 
kowitz, the late Louis Marshall and 
other public men exerted themselves 
in favor of an adjustment. Finally 
the manufacturers yielded to pres- 
sure from all sides and signed a col- 
lective agreement with the union 
known for the time being as the 
“Protocol of Peace in the Cloak and 
Suit Industry.” 

The agreement, novel in many re- 
spects, contained nineteen main 
points. The most important gains 
for the workers were: 

1. Abolition of unregulated hours 
which in season reached a maximum 
of 90 to 100 a week, and restricting 
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the week to 50 hours in 6 days in- 
stead of unlimited hours in 7 days. 
Work on Saturdays was restricted to 
5 hours. 

2. Setting a definite minimum scale 
for week workers, with double pay 
for overtime. 

3. Recognition of a shop chairman 
and the right of selecting price-bar- 
gaining committees. 

4. Employers were not to discrim- 
inate against workers for union ac- 
tivity. 

5. Employers to supply machines, 
power, needles and machine parts 
free of charge. (Until 1910 the 
workers had to pay for these requi- 
sites. ) 

6. Abolition of subcontracting and 
inside contracting and placing a ban 
on the employment of helpers by su- 
perior mechanics. 

7. Abolition of workers’ cash se- 
curities to employers for the guaran- 
tee of employment and also the sys- 
tem of fines and deposits on ma- 
chines. 

8. Creation of a sanitary board of 
control looking to the elimination of 
unsanitary workplaces and fire haz- 
ards. 

9. Recognition of the union as the 
workers’ protective organization. 

Now, twenty years after, these 
gains may not seem significant to the 
new generation that did not know the 
inhuman conditions of the period be- 
fore 1910. Item 5 above, in itself, 
constituted a great gain. Until then 
an operator had to carry his sewing 
machine with him and if it was nec- 
essary to change his place of employ- 
ment twice or three times a week, his 
small earnings were often consumed 
in cost of transportation. 
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Another important gain — the 
abolition of securities—made a radi- 
cal change in the industry. Old- 
timers remember that to become a 
cloak manufacturer in those times, it 
was only necessary to rent a loft. 
The cash capital was contributed by 
the workers. The head presser de- 
posited with the owner $200 to $300 
security for the privilege of exploit- 
ing his underling helpers. He was 
the presser-contractor. Next came 
the first-class machine operator with 
his own machines, depositing a like 
sum of money for a like privilege. 
The evil system also applied to finish- 
ers and cutters. The strike settle- 
ment did away with this vicious sys- 
tem at one blow. 

Another indirect, though not less 
important gain, was the feeling of 
respect manifested for the cloakmak- 
ers by the employers as well as by 
the general public. The workers be- 
gan to consider themselves with 
pride as an important factor in the 
industry. Henceforth they were in- 
vested with a certain dignity as 
workers. Their union leaders were 
looked up to as men possessing or- 
ganizing genius and power of 
achievement. Public men evinced an 
interest in the new powerful organi- 
zation—the Cloakmakers Union. 
Government representatives and 
social workers made special studies 
of the novel collective agreement as 
an instrument of preventing and ad- 
justing disputes between Capital and 
Labor. The press took notice of our 
organization and its potentialities. 

Until then the immigrants em- 
ployed in the needle trades cut a 
sorry figure in the American labor 
movement. But the strike and the 
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victory redeemed them as men and 
women fighting for the American 
standard of living and inalienable 
rights. 

Workers in other trades copied 
the example of the cloakmakers, or- 
ganized unions, demanded higher 
wages and living standards. Like a 
column of fire the Cloakmakers 
Union shone in the dark, oppressive 
atmosphere of factories where be- 
nighted immigrants toiled away. In 
our own industry during the follow- 
ing year, we contributed over a mil- 
lion dollars toward organizing the 
women’s garment workers in Phila- 
delphia, Cleveland and other cities. 

The changed condition led to our 
embarking on educational activities 
on an unprecedented scale. The 
gradual development of our educa- 
tional department bears witness to 
our signal efforts in that direction. 

Perhaps it was due to the war and 
the resulting mental and spiritual 
chaos the world over that thousands 
of cloakmakers between 1925 and 
1927 were misled into the morass of 
communism, which brought the union 
to a low level of organization and 
plunged it into enormous debt. But 
in the last few years, thanks to the 
constructive efforts of the loyal mem- 
bership of the officers of the Inter- 
national Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, the Cloakmakers Union has 
been slowly advancing on the high 
road to recovery. The present in- 
dustrial crisis is retarding its prog- 
ress. But there is a new manifesta- 
tion of sanity and vigor, a sobering 
effect of the recent misfortunes 
brought on by reckless demagogues. 
Judging from present indications, the 














THE OTHER THREE 


Cloakmakers Union of the near 
future is destined to be more solid 
and less visionary than the union of 
twenty years ago. The sweatshop of 
the pre-Protocol period can never be 
restored, however persistent the at- 
tempts in certain quarters. 

Well may we celebrate the day 
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when the Protocol of Peace was 
signed; for almost all the collective 
agreements of the present day be- 
tween employers and employees are 
based on that original document of 
September 2, 1910, the day that saw 
the strength and independence of our 
union. 


THE OTHER THREE 


Mary and Joseph were alone again 

With Christ and with the gifts to Him those men 
Had brought; the gold of Kings, the frankincense 
To burn to Him as God, the myrrh to save 

And place within His tomb. 


Alone, and Mary tucked the coverlet 
About the Child and Joseph stood his guard 
Beside the door whence he might see the star, 
Or look upon the Child, or watch the path, 


The path to Bethlehem. 


And as he stood his guard strange, raucous tones 
Approached and voices of three men called out, 
“Where is that child? Let’s see that wonder child, 
The child the star-struck, crack-brained strangers 
Came to this town to see?” 


The stable welcomed them. They stood awhile, 
Amused, in silence near the Infant’s crib, 
Merchant, Scribe and Pharisee, and smiled 
That freakish travellers from a distant land 


Should laud this paltriness. 


“There are the other gifts. Let’s give our own.” 
“A copper coin, ’twill buy you salt when you 
Become a soldier off in Gaul.” “These leeks, 
To scent the rafters of your hut.” “Three nails, 
To hold you on your cross.” 


They laughed and left and stumbled down the path, 
Down to the inn where ‘round the fire that night 
They told and told again the joke they’d played. 
“Gold, frankincense and myrrh the strangers brought. 
We gave the brat his due.” 


“A copper coin, a string of leeks, three nails 
Will teach that villager a thing or two, 

Will teach his wife that village poor men’s sons 
Are doomed at birth. That child’ll die, we swear, 
On some lone hill ’mongst thieves.” 


—STEPHEN A. DALY. 








Joseru B. 


HREE months slipped by, show- 

ing the terrible drain of weari- 

ness and lack of sufficient nour- 
ishment on the frail body and pinched 
face of Betty Ripply. And continu- 
ally she worried over the fate of 
poor Frank. But Frank was not 
dead. The golden-haired nurse had 
written letters to Betty for Frank but 
the old aunt had tossed them into 
that red-rusted stove. 

At her workbench she hesitated to 
wipe away a tear and the general 
superintendent, on an inspection tour 
of the canning room, passing behind 
her, unnoticed, halted and surveyed 
the gaunt specter of poor Betty. 
The foreman got his orders, “Let 
that girl out to-night. She’s too sick 
to be working.” “Best worker on 
the floor,” ventured the foreman. 
“Do what I say or you'll go your- 
self,” belched the monarchial chief. 

Nora Breen heard and, when the 
coast was clear, slipped over and re- 
vealed it to Betty. It completely 
shattered her for she knew she’d not 
get a job elsewhere in such run-down 
condition. How could she live? 
Her half-hour lunch time was spent 
sobbing behind a great pile of cases. 
Dim-eyed and shaky, she tottered 
dack to her bench. An hour later the 
cold sweat of physical exhaustion 
drenched her; the sight left her eyes, 
her head spun, she swayed and sank 
to the floor. Wild screams from the 
girls that saw. The foreman made a 
mad dash and dragged Betty from 
the conveyer that would have car- 
ried her to her journey’s end. 





WITH SPIRITS BEYOND* 
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She was taken to the plant’s hos- 
pital. Three broken toes, crushed 
finger and not serious flesh wounds. 
In that hospital she was petted, en- 
tertained by nurses, paid regularly 
and had everything she cared to eat 
or drink. She had a good case for 
damages; the conveyer was un- 
guarded and the company liable. A 
settlement and a better job awaited 
her recovery. 

Laura Linden, one of the com- 
pany’s oldest and best typists, called 
at the hospital daily to have two fin- 
gers, jammed in a door, dressed. 
Betty was gaining weight and cour- 
age as well as becoming happy and 
pretty. She and Laura became fast 
friends. Already, Laura had ar- 
ranged with the office manager to 
give Betty a job at filing on her re- 
covery. The room over the gut- 
works was surrendered and she was 
to live with Laura and three other 
girls in a nice flat on the boulevard. 
Betty was entranced. She never saw, 
until now, anything but misery and 
abuse, and never dreamed that the 
world ccntained angel-humans like 
Laura. 

A week before Betty was released 
from the hospital, Laura, after a sur- 
vey, jubilated: “I am overjoyed at the 
remarkable change in you, Betty. 
Your old friends wouldn’t know you.” 
She hugged Laura affectionately. 
“You were such an angel to me 
Laura. I love you better than even 
this pleasant life. Before I got hurt, 


*Continued from November, 1930, AMERICAN 
FEDERATIONIST. 
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for three months, I didn’t get to bed 
before 2 in the morning and then I 
could not sleep. Please don’t tell— 
but I was terrible sick and lonely.” 

“Poor Betty,” sympathized Laura, 
knowing the reputation of some can- 
ning-room girls. ‘Who was he?” 
Bewildered, Betty gazed at her con- 
fidante, who rapidly qualified “Well, 
Betty, poor girl, you said ‘don’t tell,’ 
and Laura surely won't.” “No, no, 
no! Laura, I’m good like you. Not 
men; this—” Betty drew a bundle of 
manuscript. “This; I was working 
on this. Laura swept her eyes over 
a few pages. “Throbs, sadness; it’s 
a lamentation primordial. You'll 
have to lift it up, here and there; a 
little light, dispel some gloom. It 
won’t grade up in a river of tears or 
continual sighs.” 

The little writer that knew noth- 
ing about critics or the fundamentals 
of a story took the hunch, gracefully, 
that her story was imperfect. Mas- 
terful Laura knew and might help 
on it. “Guess I'll blow before I start 
crying over it. It’s a wail, but splen- 
did; it stands out, needs some tinting 
and many corrections. I’m no final 
judge, remember, and may be wrong 
in numerous cases. Good-bye, sis- 
ter; see you tomorrow.” 

Betty was thrilled; little waves of 
emotion trickled over her body; her 
mind glowed and hope soared into 
the vale of Elysian rapture. Life’s 
dawn was pouring its golden gleams 
upon her. Laura, the grand old 
maid of thirty and three, conceded 
the peer of the great office for know- 
ing things, said it was “splendid.” 
She must know. 

Laura came early, stayed later, 
and delved deeply into the heart of 
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Betty’s story the following day. 
When she laid the copy aside she 
complimented: “Its better than I 
imagined. We have a typewriter at 
the flat and when you come we'll all 
plunge into this, help you out. Our 
other three girls are almost constant 
readers. They must know the re- 
quirements of a story. They’ll surely 
help.” 

Several days elapsed and five girls 
—not the gloating, giddy revelers 
these; not loose-moraled female tor- 
nadoes with cunning, transient pur- 
poses; not the hyperexquisite, con- 
torting vamps wiggling under putre- 
scent, ensnaring ambitions; no pro- 
tuberant saturation of impelling aim, 
hatching, mad devotion for those 
fleeing, immeasurable curios called 
men. No, no! not these girls. They 
are scanning into the distant future 
to find a higher level, not the follies 
of life. These girls—striving for a 
name, a place, a purpose, not writh- 
ing, drunk and lustful in the arms of 
men they hardly know in the secret 
confines of creepy roadhouses or 
shady hotels or apartments. They 
are not seeking the almost irresisti- 
ble, voluptuous delights. Not these 
girls, and may their reward blossom 
with undiminishing fragrance. 

Happy, they are assembled in the 
cosy living room that Betty, enrap- 
tured, calls heaven. Now and then 
a shadow creeps over her face. Oh, if 
she only knew that Frank was alive 
and well, life would be one constant 
gleam of sunshine. She reads aloud, 
her story, and her voice rolls out in 
fervid anthemlike delivery, the 
haunting incidents, blending in and 
out of gloom. It is a revelation of 
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fate’s condemnation of unfortunate 
humankind. 

After the completion of first read- 
ing, the girls took a week to think, 
independently, over the merits and 
demerits of various parts. Then the 
real work began. Betty, enjoying 
the so-called divine inspiration to re- 
veal touching incidents, had not the 
education to properly express such in 
fitting words. What transpired in 
those discussions baffled and amazed 
her. Her large, iridescent eyes 
beamed from one girl to another as 
she tried to follow the discussion on 
plot formation and development, 
scenic elaboration and background, 
thrills, action, emotion, suspense, 
grammar and punctuation. 

Betty pleaded: “Girls, I didn’t— 
didn’t know about them, and left 
them out.” The girls all laughed 
and Vera advised: “They are all 
there, Betty,” Laura and Marge, 
on either side of Betty, the reader, 
with pencils and pads, sat alert, criti- 
cal, sagacious—the older and more 
expostulatory potentials of the 
group. Vera and Muriel, impetu- 
ously anxious and elaborately quali- 
fied, sat alternating each other at the 
typewriter, Vera, cherubically pi- 
quant, Muriel, in winsome, luscious 
elation. 

Evident, it was, that nothing could 
render these girls greater pleasure 
than this sparkling literary adven- 
ture, this task that seemed to ignite 
every spark of energy. “This is the 
life,” one after the other would re- 
peat as they took their accustomed 
places each evening to work on the 
story; and “Good fortune to our 
Betty,” on retiring. 


Three hundred and sixty-eight 
pages of excellently prepared copy 
were completed. The end. And not 
one girl even hinted about compen- 
sation for their work. They had de- 
lighted in the task and considered it 
a new, refreshing pleasure. 

“Girls,” suggested Marge, as 
Laura was doing a real job in pre- 
paring the manuscript for shipment, 
“let’s persuade Betty to try Hume & 
Company first.” “Why—” came in 
chorus; “that concern publishes some 
mighty fine books.” “That’s so; 
they are offering a good bonus and 
the regular royalty for acceptable 
human-interest stories. This is one,” 
jubilated Vera. “Do it, Betty, dear, 
it will give you, if it goes over, a real 
standing among ‘best-seller’ writers, 
do it,” urged Muriel, throwing her 
arm about Betty’s waist and giving 
her a hug. So it was. 


* * * * 


WILLARD FRAZIER sat at a long ta- 
ble in the reading room of Hume & 
Company, scanning, impatiently, a 
great pile of manuscripts. Who'll 
doubt that this was a tiresome job 
wading into this mass? That was 
his job, and at times he felt proud 
of his ability to deplete such piles in 
rapid order. He claimed he could 
pick a best seller after reading the 
title, the first and last pages. That’s 
a real gift, but competing publishers 
picked best sellers from what Wil- 
lard shot back. 

Willard frowned at the pile, swung 
to his left and began trading smiles 
and gossip with the pretty typist. 
Suddenly she giggled, “Cheese-it, 
here comes our bacon.” Willard shot 
a bundle to the reject table and 
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called, “Another, boy; return, ex- 
press charges collect.” 

“All the scribes on the golf-links 
these times, Willard? You're turn- 
ing nothing over for a second reading, 
boy; guess we'll have to shut down 
for a few jigs.” ‘Nothing, lately, 
worth the paper and ink.” “Well, 
that’s too bad, boy; but, say, if you 
feel a trifle hypercritical—a bit in 
doubt, you know—let’s have the sus- 
picious stuff; don’t let it slip.” Hume 
sauntered away, head down and 
hands in his pockets. He was a splen- 
did looking man of 58. An orphan 
from childhood, raised in the news- 
boys’ home and was a product of 
newsboys’ alley. He became an 
office boy on a newspaper, a reporter, 
printer, proof reader, special writer, 
editor; and he knew the game. An 
education poured into him as naturally 
as a stream pours into the ocean. 

Swinging suddenly, he retraced. 
Waiting patiently for Willard and the 
typist—who had not noticed his re- 
turn—to suspend their gay confab, 
he impatiently moved to the reject 
table. “Beg your pardon, Willard, 
but our needs are extremely urgent.” 
That was an invitation for that 
reader to pay more attention to his 
work. “If you catch anything with 
a theme off the bald path, even if 
sluggish or feeble, in parts, fork it 
over. Final reader and rewrite 
might fit them up. Won't persist in 
this practice, however, longer than 
necessary.” 

Willard was a bit fussed and 
Hume began to doubt his earnest 
efforts, so he hung over the rejection 
table and took a squint at a few 
piles—not on the first page to see 
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how it starts, or on the last page to 
see if they married and lived happily 
ever after, but into the inner reaches, 
beyond the portals, to examine the 
glow from the soul and the color of 
the heart. Impatiently, he pushed 
back a few bales of copy. “Useless 
stuff, all right, Willard.” 

“T’ve got something here, I be- 
lieve, Mr. Hume.” “At last; that’s 
fine, I'll wait until you look it over, 
fully. No hurry, I’d as soon loaf 
here as anywhere,” chuckled Hume. 
Willard shot an angry glance in re- 
turn for the prod but kept on read- 
ing. So did Hume, seated at the re- 
jection table. Ten minutes rolled 
into thirty, forty, fifty. Hume con- 
tinued to read and Willard dared not 
interrupt him. 

Finally, Hume caught one of Wil- 
lard’s fifty glances. Placing his el- 
bow on the manuscript, seemingly as 
a protection, Hume ventured, ‘Well, 
Willard, you’ve decided to let us 
have it.” “Yes; it’s from one of the 
village corkers.” “The writer’s 
name?” “Voracula Vollumy.” “Don’t 
want it, boy.” ‘Well, it’s got the 
formula, speed, suspense; a good 
story.” “Then reveal.” “The big 
intense in this literary devour is a 
doll with a cracked cranium. Sud- 
denly she gallops into a few mil- 
lions—” “Can that,” interrupted 
Hume. 

“All right! but listen. Her mania 
grows worse. Buys a big speed car, 
red, with fire-wagon siren. She 
averages six victims a day. Six trials 
a day cuts down her allotment of 
time and victims. But say, you, mister, 
here’s some new plot. She overcomes 
the many appearances in courts by 
marrying a bum and dressing him up 
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as a ‘copper.’ He sits beside her and 
the ‘cops’ refuse to make a pinch—” 
“That will be all of that gravy, boy.” 

Hume patted the copy in his 
possession somewhat affectionately. 
“You read this.” “Yes in-d-e-e-d, 
sir.” “What's it about?” Willard’s 
face reddened; he was a bit stumped, 
almost pouting, “Well—w-e-ll—it’s 
about—a little drudge that had no 
friend in the world to amuse her but 
a cockroach. That cockroach got 
soused from the fumes of stale beer, 
tried to deliver a lecture in Latin, 
toppled from the water-tap, drowned 
in the soup (very tragic). But this 
little drudge inherited that cock- 
roach’s culture and soared to the 
pinnacle of fame—as a great writer. 
She lost her course, docked in the 
wrong port and from there faded 
into oblivion.” “Who said so?” “I 
did.” “But—I—didn’t!” 

Willard straightened up and 
looked his boss over, inquiringly. 
Cool and collected, impressive, in 
measured words. “Willard, you've 
got the wrong slant on this, or you 
didn’t read it. If we lost this story 
we would feel it severely, I think. 
The very name, to me, carries the 
tonal vestment of human fondness— 
Betty Ripply.” The typist glanced 
from Willard to Hume. “Two 
titles are suggested—our option— 
‘Life's Mystic Phantasm.’ Well, I 
don’t know about that, somewhat 
bleak and puzzling, yet, it comes like 
a cry from the shadows. Our multi- 
tudes of readers are benevolents now 
bending against the old order of con- 
ventionalities. They want to see and 
know; become rescuers, and draw the 
remnants of humankind from the 
mire of misery. 
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“‘Specters in the Human Tor- 
rent,’ seems an impelling title, Wil- 
lard. It clutches the imagination, 
magnetizes the eye, ignites incentive 
and emotion to read, investigate and 
know, I think. The story carries a 
powerful, universal appeal. Its char- 
acters stand out true to their rela- 
tionship and position; real charac- 
ters, vivid; so vivid that you almost 
feel that you are among them. The 
dialogue is snappy, treacherous, here 
and there. Happy humans are the 
great asset of social and national 
life; unhappy humans are the ever- 
threatening force and this shows the 
origin of most of them. Culture, 
safety, contentment, old-age security 
is what this manuscript appeals for. 

“Culture, reason and benevolence, 
Willard, is fast becoming, if I can 
see, the religion of the world. This 
is due to stories of this class. The 
old tyrannical masters are taking 
hands with the slavish victims, but it 
is true some yet refuse to do so. But 
most of them are tolerating each 
other’s views, and find they are all 
suffering under plotting, political 
despotisms, brazen arrogance and de- 
fiance of right and reason by pilfer- 
ing characters like this villainous 
Garr.” 

Willard became very impatient. 
“Why, I’m only giving you a few 
pointers, Willard, to guide your fu- 
ture selections. You need them! 
Literature, first, is a dictionary and 
revelation of human life. Its princi- 
pal scope is to illuminate the ways of 
human progression and such would 
be absolutely impossible without it. 
Its main avenues of research and in- 
vestigation, then, are the political 
highways over which the countless 
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masses must pass and record the regu- 
lations that tend toward the upper or 
lower levels of civilization. 

I'd like to go into this explicitly— 
more detail, you know; but, if you 
read Betty’s inflaming appeal, under- 
stood its purpose, you’d know. Hu- 
manity wants to see the flames, the 
ashes, the bleached bones of unfor- 
tunates from these deserts of deso- 
lation ” “And you'll burn me up 
for your sample.” The typist gig- 
gled and Willard, taking courage, 
added, under his breath: “I’d adorn 
a pulpit and preach.” He swung his 
back to Hume, adding, “If you want 
to waste paper and printer’s ink to 
lift soggy drones and nurse anarchy, 
that’s your fatality.” “Listen, Wil- 
lard, I'll read you what soggy drones 
suffer and just what kindles anarchy. 
It has no particular literary value but 
it is a description of inhuman, unre- 
strained, unwarranted conduct of 
self-exempted political prostitution.” 
Willard laid back, closed his eyes 
with a bored expression and agonized 
grin. Hume noticed, suppressed an 
outburst, hesitated, then read on: 


“Ha, ha; ne he!” laughed Garr. 
“Yip, yowhe, noblesse oblige!” yelped 
the captain. “So you got them out,” 
gurgled Garr. “Him and his old 
lady beat it like two drowned rats, 
yes. Purdt yelled ‘fire’ for a bluff 
and we just poured that liquid 
through the windows, knocked ‘em 
from one room to another like chips. 
Thought they intended to stick and 
die there—but when they couldn’t 
dodge that stream they crawled out 
like drowned rats.” ‘Don’t let it 
spread that it wasn’t a real fire call, 
Cap; people ’round there might get 
next." 
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“Yes, an’ it was so damn cold last 
night; theyll surely get sick after 
that soaking. Understand Pollula, 
the agitator, left them stay in his 
basement.” Garr owned fifteen time- 
shattered frame cottages, all in the 
same block. Otto Snyder and his 
wife, splendid, industrious old cou- 
ple, occupied one of those cottages 
for many years. They struggled 
through many hardships there, raised 
two fine boys upon whom they ex- 
pended every spare dollar to fit them 
with an education that would prepare 
them to reach and maintain a higher 
level of industrial pursuit than father 
occupied. 

The boys graduated with honors, 
secured good jobs, and showed real 
appreciation for the old folks’ efforts 
by contributing practically all they 
earned. 

At last the struggle was won. The 
light of heaven was blending its 
golden gleams upon them, money 
was coming in, plenty of money; and 
soon they would move to a finer place 
and buy many nice new things; live 
like nobles. Suddenly, the despots, 
political cancers, wanted war to make 
their power more autocratic, get 
their names in history, and induce 
the party wags to build monuments 
to commemorate the deeds in cold 
marble, stone or bronze. 

Germans by blood, without a 
shadow of protest from parents or a 
whimper of doubt as to loyalty, the 
boys marched off and died on the 
battlefield under our flag. Garr, 
traitor, plunderer, common hoodlum, 
stayed home to pilfer the public 
treasuries; politicians don’t fight for 
anything but office and graft. He 


stayed home to roar, “Work or 
Fight” to real Americans that never 
did anything but “Work and Fight.” 

The feeble Snyders, broken over 
the news of their calamity, were 
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wrapped in each other’s arms, tried 
to console each other. Old Otto 
was a car repairer for a packer. The 
armies and navies of the battling 
nations created an immense market 
for meats so the patriotic packers 
boosted their prices to the limit. 
Under the old scale of wages the car 
repairers were compelled to pay a 
half day’s wage for enough fit meat 
to supply their tables for one day. 
They appealed for a wage increase; 
it was refused, and they went on 
strike. 

Otto was idle two months, owed 
Garr $12, one month’s rent for a 
shack worth $6; but Garr could 
readily get $14 from nonunion car 
repairers. It was close to the repair 
yard and safer for strike-breakers to 
get home. Garr dared not order 
Snyder out, or demand the unpaid 
rent, for he posed as a friend of La- 
bor, yet it was suspected he was a 
much closer friend of the packers. 
Garr had plenty to do his secret bid- 
ding. This fire-captain, promoted 
through Garr’s assault of Civil Serv- 
ice regulations, was one. A bundle 
of oily waste ignited in the rear of 
Otto’s shed, a cry of fire, fire truck 
whirls up and the poor old Snyders 
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are compelled to vacate under 
streams of icy water. Four days 
later old Otto went over the Great 
Divide to meet his sons; pneumonia 
from the drenching. A $12 murder 
ordered by a political philanthro- 
pist.” 


“That’s plenty; but it can’t be all,” 
slurred Willard. ‘The interests that 
buy most books won’t tolerate such 
slush.” Hume lost his _ reserve, 
glared, snapped, “I’m running this 
place. Touch no more manuscripts; 
your money is ready.” Hume picked 
up Betty’s story and hurried to the 
private ofice. There Hume’s real 
judges assembled and _ without 
Hume’s urge Betty’s story went over. 

Several days later Hume & Com- 
pany’s check for $1,000 arrived for 
jubilant Betty. There was a cele- 
bration, rejoicing unstinted and 
wholesome, a small very select party 
and a feast at that boulevard flat. 
Betty’s victory was a victory for all. 
And they all plunged into the lit- 
erary field, helped each other and 


won. 
(To be continued) 





NOW I KNOW 


Was it of such drab stuff as this 

You wrought the dreams I heard you tell? 
And was it out of utter need 

You wrung the songs I loved so well? 


I did not know your life was dark 

With aching grief and bitter wrong; 
I could not help but think your days 

As radiant as your shining song. 


And now I know what griefs were yours, 
What loneliness, what parching pain, 
Although I miss your songs, your dreams, 
I cannot wish you back again. 


Marie ANTOINETTE De ROULET. 
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ALvin Epwarp Moore 


FELT like a soldier going off to 
i the wars, and so I was, but the 

battle was for bare existence and 
the enemy was the American employ- 
er, entrenched behind the well-nigh 
impregnable established order of 
things. 

All the family was on the front 
porch of our cheap little home. The 
house was built of lumber salvaged 
from an old hotel, demolished many 
years ago by the fury of a Gulf Coast 
hurricane. The deep-green grass plot 
of the narrow yard was surrounded 
by a run-down picket fence, with a 
gate that sagged. Through windows, 
shielded by cracked, inoperable blinds, 
you could have seen, were you passing 
by, the worn-out, cheap furniture of a 
lumber worker’s home—wooden-seat- 
ed rockers, a torn imitation-leather 
sofa and an enormous, composite oil 
picture of Washington, Lincoln and 
Wilson, with the words beneath: 
“America, we love you.” 

Across the street were other houses 
—all alike—built for hot weather and 
the manana spirit of the South. Down 
to the block of general stores they 
shambled, and on the other side 
melted into the sparkling, blue-green 
mass of the sawmill pond. This body 
of water, to outsiders, is incredibly 
beautiful, with the myriads of lilies 
that adorn its surface and the brown- 
barked pine logs that float in the clear 
water around the base of the sawmill, 
ready to be drawn up and slaughtered 
by sweating, 9-hour slaves. A sleepy, 
Louisiana swamp town on a branch 


railroad, that is Merryville, made 
famous by Christian Keener (Red) 
Cagle, recently of the United States 
Military Academy. 

My wife did not relish the idea of 
being left behind; the “quaint, pic- 
turesque local color” of Merryville no 
longer appealed to her; such pigment, 
like modern painting, is made for view 
from some distance, you know. But 
it was necessary that we leave her, 
my brother and I, for American men 
do not take their women with them 
on campaign—to sleep on the ground, 
beg for jobs, and possibly beg for 
food. 

We said the usual strained good- 
byes and with the admonition of our 
prematurely aged mother, “Now you 
be careful, boys,” we boarded my 
loaded Whippet coupe and with Dad, 
greyheaded, 47, 200 pounds, clinging 
to the running board with fishing pole 
in hand, we nosed our way out of the 
little town into the dank, green 
swamp, toward Texas. Near the 
Sabine River, where Black Lake am- 
bles through the tangled morasses, I 
stopped the car. Dad took a shotgun 
from the rear; shook hands with us; 
told us briefly to “take keer of your- 
selves, boys; what is to be is to be,” 
and with the gun in one hand and 
pole in the other, set out into the 
brush. 

In this manner does Dad solve the 
unemployment situation. Refusing to 
worry, he fishes and hunts out of sea- 
son and manages to barely exist on 
corn bread, fish and meat. Game laws 
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mean little to him, for he hunts for 
food and was reared in the backwoods 
where “law is sceerce as hen’s teeth.” 

And so we were off. 

“Al,” said Chet, “you forgot to go 
by the post office to see if you heard 
from Washington, D. C.” 

“Ah, what the hell’s the use?” I 
replied. “I’m sick of waiting on the 
Government. They'll starve me to 
death and never say a word. I’ve got 
to find work if it’s common labor.” 
And I stepped hard on the acceler- 
ator, just to vent my spite on some- 
thing, since one can not vent his spite 
on Government of any form. 

Four months before, I had filed 
an application for reinstatement as 
United States Patent Examiner, a 
position I held some five years ago, 
and ever since I had expected an an- 
swer—yes or no—on the next train. 
But instead I received only an occa- 
sional notice to pay some doctor an- 
other fee for some red-tape medical 
examination or other. My patience, 
pocketbook and nerves at last were 
wrecked and in desperation I was now 
sallying forth in quest of daily bread. 
In my short life, 25 years, I had been 
lumber-mill and camp slave, wheat- 
harvest slave and, in the Federal serv- 
ice, midshipman, U. S. Navy, nautical 
assistant, patent examiner, border 
patrol inspector, immigrant inspector, 
American vice-consul in Mexico and, 
last and least, starving freelance 
author for some twelve starving 
magazines. 

Chester, my brother, is a high- 
school graduate, an exlaborer and $60 
store clerk, out of a job due to the 
business slump. He would make two 
of me in size. 
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We crossed the dilapidated ferry 
on the sand-banked Sabine and headed 
north. 

When sundown came, like birds, we 
began looking for a place to roost. 
We found it off on a dusty branch 
road, an unpainted. deserted house, 
with a fallen-down porch roof and 
front and back yard grown up with 
weeds. 

Parking the car to the left of the 
house, we turned to. Chet built a fire, 
took out the food box and beg2n cook- 
ing, while I took the old straw mat- 
tress from the fender and spread it 
out on a level place on the ground. 

While eating our meager supper, a 
lean, long, hungry-looking person in 
overalls walked up. 

“Are you camping, boys?” he said. 


I assured him that we were. “This 
your house?” I asked. 
He spat a chew of tobacco. “No, 


it’s my uncle’s.” 

He squatted down and talked while 
we ate. A great many farms were 
untenanted, he assured me, “‘because 
the people jes ain’t got the money to 
farm.” He said that times were hard 
in Panola County, thousands out of 
work, and the farmers could git no 
money for their corn. 

I informed him that he was lucky 
to have corn to eat, that times were 
hard in every county I had seen all the 
way from Los Angeles to Merryville. 
Whereupon I had to explain to him 
where Merryville is, as he had never 
heard of the famous football hero, 
Keener Cagle—and myself. 

He said he didn’t know what the 
people were going to do, and I thor- 
oughly agreed with him. 
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Then, looking at our bed lying in 
the weeds, he changed the subject. 

“Them weeds,” he remarked, “is 
bad for red-bugs. They'll jes’ natch- 
ally eat you up. Better move yore 
bed to thet air porch.” 

Having had a close acquaintance 
with red-bugs, or chiggers, for many 
years, I promptly followed his sug- 
gestion, and we turned in, leaving the 
poor old fellow talking to the moon. 

The porch was hard, the straw 
mattress lumpy. The next morning 
we were awakened at dawn by the 
birds and the chickens. A few min- 
utes after rising, our farmer friend 
came up. 

“I "lowed as how you mout wanta 
buy some roast’n’ ears,” he said. “I 
got some good uns down in thet air 
patch.” He indicated the patch, a 
mile away, and stated that he would 
bring a dozen ears for 15 cents. | 
bought them, and marveled at the 
pace that he covered those two miles. 
Poor fellow, he walked two miles and 
gave me twelve ears of corn for 15 
cents. He brought two extra ears 
and explained that he jes’ liked a little 
corn, “‘a little bit mixed with a few 
tomatoes, now and then.” 

Then as he left, he called back that 
there was a tomato vine in the rear 
of the house, for us to “‘he’p ourse’ves, 
they mout be a few ripe uns.” 

We felt guilty, for on the night be- 
fore we had already discovered the 
maverick tomato vine and robbed it of 
every last tomato. 

On the road again. I left Chet at 
Carthage, Texas, where he was to 
take the Civil Service examination for 
post office clerk on the following day. 

As I sped on over the shortcut to 
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Longview, a little lumber town on the 
upper Sabine, I felt lonely, for my 
brother was only 20 and facing the 
first big fight of his life. A Civil 
Service examination in these depressed 
times is a fight, indeed. 

On the road I saw many hitch- 
hikers, some walking apathetically 
onward, others facing the car and 
practically demanding a ride. Occa- 
sionally, I would pick up one who was 
more ragged and dirty than usual, for 
I realized that most motorists give 
their rides to the well-dressed hikers. 

As I neared the little town of 
Tatum, I saw ahead two old men by 
the side of the road with a pile of 
goods between them. One signaled 
and I slowed down. A little old fel- 
low with a pinched, starved face and 
tobacco-stained teeth looked at me 
quizzically, almost timidly, in the 
humble way of the backwoods farmer, 
while his more aggressive companion, 
who had signaled, asked that I give 
him a ride to his farm. I got out, 
opened the rear end and crowded in 
the poor old fellow’s groceries, a sack 
of flour, a can of lard and some beans. 
He explained, nervously, that he had 
been riding with a man on a truck and 
that the truck had broken down, that 
he lived on a farm a few miles farther, 
near the Sabine. He got in and we 
went on. 

“How long have you lived on your 
farm?” I asked. 

“Well, suh, I jes’ come down this 
spring from Arkansas to help my son 
make acrop. My son come down last 
fall.” 

“How are crops this year?” 

“They ain’t no manner account, 
suh. Thet ol’ river, the Sabine, she 
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overflowed and jes’ purt’ nigh ruint 
everythang. We ain’t doin’ no good 
atall—ain’t hardly makin’ a livin’.” 

“Well, you’re lucky if you’re even 
doing that well in these hard times. 
At least you can raise something to 
eat, and that’s more than the men 
have that follow the public works.” 

“No, suh, you can’t raise hardly 
nothin’ to eat. The landlords don’t 
want you to raise nothin’ but cotton. 
They ‘low anyhow you kin git a little 
bit o’ money out of hit.” 

The motor purred on. At last I 
said: “Isn’t that a shame? Can't 
raise anything but cotton, and then 
the river floods just when times are 
hardest. It never rains but it pours.” 

A silence. “Yes, suh, hit’s hard 
times,” said the old man. “But my 
son, he heerd they was work over in 
Van, Texas. They got a big oil field 
over there.” 

“Yes, they have, but you had better 
stay with the farm until conditions 
take a turn for the better. And plant 
something to eat, if you have to boot- 
leg it.” 

A little farther on, I let the old man 
out in front of a ramshackle, un- 
painted farmhouse. To its rear were 
the blackened stumps and ringed, 
dead trees of a “new-ground,” with 
straggling cotton here and there. 
Several barefooted children, hungry- 
looking and sallow, ran out to meet 
the old man and the precious gro- 
ceries. 

With such poverty as this before a 
sensitive person, he must either laugh 
or cry. There is no middle course. 
On this trip I saw much misery and 
want. And yet some magazines keep 
preaching that we must pretend times 
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are good. Why not face the facts? 
We have tampered with economic and 
other laws long enough. Let us real- 
ize that technicalities of the laws and 
artificial barriers are a delusion. 

I took a bath in the Sabine River 
that noon, and upon coming out 
severely cut the ball of my foot on a 
piece of glass. I started to curse but 
checked myself and used the energy 
instead in getting back up the steep 
bank and hobbling some hundred 
yards to the car. Blood poured but 
I wrapped it up and drove on. Things 
were getting more and more warlike. 
Here I was, even wounded. 

On the road to Grand Saline, where 
I also was to take the post office 
examination, I picked up a negro in 
overalls. He talked in the high voice 
of a countryman, said that he had 
“laid his crop by” and was now going 
to seek work on the “good roads, jes 
a little piece furder on.” 

I asked him what he thought of the 
condition of the country. 

“Worst times I ever seed, suh,’”’ he 
replied. 

“What do you think is going to 
happen if they don’t get better?” 

“Well, suh, I tell you de truf, dey’s 
gonna be wah. Dese white folks, dey 
ain’t used to no hahd times an’ dey 
ain’t a-gonna stand hit. No, suh. 
De nigger, he ain’t never had nothin’ 
but hahd times, but white folks ain’t 
used to hit, an dey jes ain’t gonna 
stand for hit. My son, he tells me dat 
a white woman in Dallas done tol’ 
him dat dey’s jes thousands of white 
men lookin’ fer work dat nobody but 
a nigger’d ever do befo’.” 

At Mineola, I let him out, and con- 
tinued on to Grand Saline, a dusty 
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little town, suffering growing pains. 
I was in overalls, dirty, and wore a 
house slipper on my left foot. In this 
condition, I called at the post office 
and found out that the examination 
was being given at the high school 
gymnasium, that there was one va- 
cancy and $4 applicants. 

I then drove out of town and found 
a spot to camp. 

My supper was a can of chile con 
carne, some dried bread and prunes. 
Replacing the one dish and spoon in 
the chuckbox, I sat down and wrote 
the following letter on my steering 
wheel: 


In A CORNFIELD, NEAR 
GranD SALINE, TEXAS, 
July 18, 1930. 
Dearest Wire (AND MorHer): 

I will start a letter, though I may not 
have time to finish as it is late. 

I have my mattress spread out in the un- 
tilled part of some farmer’s cornfield. I 
wonder what the other 53 applicants would 
think if they could see me eat and turn in. 
Expenses today were: 59 cents groceries, 95 
cents gas, 50 cents oil. I left Chet com- 
fortably installed in Carthage and drove 120 
miles farther. 

On the way I took a bath in the Upper 
Sabine and on getting out suffered a slight 
accident. Cut the ball of my foot on some- 
thing or other in the river bed. It will be 
alright I think, but it sure is uncomfortable 
to drive, as I have to bear down on the 
clutch right on the cut. 

Tell Dad I saw a catfish that was taken 
out of the Upper Sabine that was about four 
feet long, a tremendous thing. No rain 
in this county; everybody complaining of 
hard times. Tell Dad not to come toward 
Texas; Pineland, Texas, mill only running 
four days a week, all other mills about the 
same. Oil gusher at Van, Texas, swamped 
with men. 

Car doing poorly. Burning a great lot 
of oil. It seems I’ll have to sell it; can’t 
pour any more money into it. One tire 
blew to pieces this p.m. 
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I will pick Chet up in Henderson to- 
morrow and (I suppose) go on toward the 
Waco cotton fields, or else return to oil 
fields. 

I am now “out where the varmits 
prowl” and the mosquitoes howl. They’re 
howling now. So I had better turn in. 

Laura don’t wish you were with us; it’s 
the same old thing. I wished you were 
along at first but not now. 

Will try to drop a card tomorrow also. 

Here’s hoping I (we) pass. 

All my love, 
AL. 


The following letters will describe 
the remainder of our trip, perhaps 
better than I could remember even 
with the details fresh on my mind. 


Van, TEXAS, 
July 20, 1930. 


Dear LAURA AND THE FOLKs: 

Chet and I are now in Van, the new oil- 
boom town in Van Zandt County. It looks 
like a mining camp of the old days—people 
living in shacks and tents and doing busi- 
ness in them also. ‘Thousands here out of 
work. I am writing in the post office, the 
boxes are still shiny they are so new. 

Took the examination yesterday ; it was a 
workout. Practically sure I passed; Chet 
doesn’t believe he did. 

Blew out my spare day before yesterday 
and another yesterday. Had a hard time 
getting Chet. 

Plenty of common labor work here. $4.50 
per day. No accommodations. 

The chief clerk of Company might 
have hired me for a clerical position awhile 
ago, but he learned I was married. Said 
they are hiring only single men because of 
the lack of accommodations. Told me to 
come back later as the Fort Worth boss 
would be there. 

Chet will get on, I believe. One boss 
told us to come back in the morning. 


Well, I must close. 


Love to all, 
At AND CHert. 
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En ROUTE TO Fort WortTH, TEXAS. 
July 20, 1930. 
Dearest WIFE AND FOLKs: 

I saw the Fort Worth boss this morning. 
He said he had a vacancy for combined 
clerk and typist, but that he could not as- 
sure me the job unless I drove to Fort 
Worth, was investigated as to references, 
et cetera. Then there was the problem of 
leaving Chet who was down to about $1.50 
in money (I have $8, including my $5 
emergency, and we have groceries). 

We went to see several foremen; all said 
they would have work about a week later; 
one is to put on 35 men. So we decided to 
go on to Fort Worth to try to get my job. 
If not, we will have to sell the car and 
“highway it” down to the cotton country 
or to the sea. Here’s hoping I land it. 

Mail me a letter to general delivery, Fort 
Worth, as soon as you get this. Have you 
heard from Washington? 

Chet and I have hit it lucky for camping 
places—two nights now have found deserted 
houses and slept on porches. 

You should have seen us cooking beans 
on a smoky fire this noon. 

Well, so long. Will write from Fort 
Worth. 

AL. 


In A PASTURE NEAR Fort Wortu, 
July 21, 1930. 
Dearest LaurA AND MorTHeER: 

I have just taken up my bed and walked; 
and, woe be unto me, I stuck a hay stalk 
through my worn-out sole and broke out my 
cut afresh. Chet and I sat down and had 
a good laugh at ourselves after I had used 
practically the last of the mercurochrome. 

This is as bad as a campaign in war; we 
certainly are in the “field” all the time. 
But withal, I am having a good time. At 
least we are doing something, if only fight- 
ing for a job. Chet is just a bit dubious, 
but a darned good sport. He is now gone 
for water. 

We arrived in Fort Worth about 1 p.m., 
after sleeping last night in a hayfield be- 
longing to some man over on the other side 
of Dallas. There were two flocks of ducks 
(tame) and a big porker in that field. The 
porker investigated us while we cooked our 
beans. Three squares and a place to flop. 
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I went to see Mr. Murray after putting 
on my best. He gave me the usual form, 
told me to go back to the hotel and fill it 
out. I didn’t tell him that we hadn’t regis- 
tered in any particular hayfield for tonight. 
He said it would be a day or two yet before 
he could make up his mind. No doubt 
there are a hundred or so applicants. 

We spent all afternoon going from em- 
ployment agency to employment agency ; no 
luck. One is the Farm Labor Division of 
the United States Department of Labor. 
They were closed. I’m going again in the 
morning. We will find work tomorrow or 
next. We must, even if it is only a few 
days on a farm. I have one dollar left; 
and my goodluck five-dollar bill. 

I will put the car on sale day after to- 
morrow. It is just eating oil. 

A dealer in Dallas today wouldn’t offer 
me anything at all on it. He said I wouldn’t 
be able to get $150 for it, that people were 
“pouring” out of California with autos for 
sale. 

Conditions are terrible and getting worse 
it seems. But I still trust in God; we will 
pull out some way. We figure you all still 
have enough to live awhile longer; and as 
for us we won’t starve, even if we have to 
work for meals. 

Chet just got back, bummed some ice 
water off the service station almost a mile 
distant. Said he didn’t have time to 
write—too busy. 

Love to all, 
At and Cnet. 


A-A Tourist Camp, 
Fort WortH, TEXas, 
July 23, 1930. 


Dear WIFE AND MOTHER: 


Chet and I just held a council of war and 
finally came to a decision. It is this: There 
is only one job open in all Fort Worth and 
that is the one Murray (of the Oil 
Company) made me gamble 240 miles for, 
and it is so uncertain that we can’t wait 
any longer. We are down now to $2.40; 
haven’t enough money to run an ad in the 
paper to sell the car and also go to Van, 
which is the only place in Texas or Loui- 
siana where we have seen work. There is 
work there, though there are hundreds look- 
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ing for it. Here there is no work, and 
there are also hundreds looking for it. 

I think I have gone to one out of every 
two businesses in town, and talked till my 
tongue wags at both ends; and Chet has 
worn out one of the curbstones waiting in 
front of the Farm Labor Bureau. 

I had two chances to go to work today— 
one job as collector at 15 per cent commis- 
sion but I had to have $10 for a bond of 
$500. The other as partner to one of the 
only two patent firms here. To have gone 
in as partner all I needed was about $100 
cash to carry me over (here I stop to scratch 
a red bug; they are still eating from night 
before last on the ground). Of course I 
had no capital. Oh yes, and there was one 
job for a man and his wife on some small 
country place, keeping the house and yard 
up and taking care of a sick man, cottage 
furnished. 

The employment office is doing its very 
best to locate me, but there just isn’t any 
work. One job came up as waiter this 
morning. I went. It was a waitress they 
wanted, and “on second thought,” the man- 
aged said, “‘we don’t need any extra help at 
all.” 

The other patent attorney in town, for- 
merly of the Patent Office, sent me with a 
letter to the superintendent of the biggest 
machinery-manufacturing company here. 
The superintendent took our names and ad- 
dresses; said he was cutting off instead of 
putting on—same old story. 

Montgomery Ward told me they had 
made a $1,000 cut in their payroll last week, 
that their business had fallen off till it was 
frightening. Newspapers are cutting their 
forces also. 

Looks like it’s beg, steal or starve, Honey, 
but I don’t propose to do any one. 

We stay here till tomorrow at noon, when 
I see Murray for the last time. If he hasn’t 
made up his mind yet, we're going back to 
Van and put up a leanto in the woods, and 
continue eating beans till we find work. 

If you get money from your people, by 
all means go there, Laura, on August 9th 
as you said. God knows, you shouldn’t be 
with us. I’m sure glad you didn’t come. 
You would not find a thing, for there isn’t 
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anything to be had. Chet even tried to get 
work as a dishwasher; nothing doing. 

What about the Patent Office; haven’t 
they written yet? If you hear, say when 
you get this letter, write me at both Van 
and Fort Worth. It is barely possible, of 
course, that one of us will get on in the 
morning. 

Mamma, we tried several of the packing 
houses, except Armours. None have any 
work; all cutting forces. The United 
States has gone flop at last. 

The only consolation is we are not 
alone. 

My foot seems all right; I never have 
time to think of it except when I hurt it 
over. Apparently it is healing up fast. 

Well, I'll close this and get to work. 
Tonight will be the second night’s sleep in 
bed since we left. 

Love to all, 
AL. 


Van, TExas, 
Sunday, July 26, 1930. 


Dear WIFE AND MortuHer: 


I haven’t had time to write since landing 
here. Been out three mornings now with- 
out any work. There are hundreds wait- 
ing and practically starving looking for 
work. Once in a while they put on a few 
but it seems to always be where we are 
not. Murray in Fort Worth finally hired 
a payroll clerk, but it wasn’t I but a man 
who had had years and years of experience 
in oil timekeeping. That last morning I 
went into the office to say I couldn’t wait 
any longer, and the stenographer said he 
had already hired another man. I asked to 
see Murray then. She said she didn’t think 
he would see me. I said ask him. She was 
frightened and Murray was red in the face, 
when he came out. He knew he hadn’t 
been exactly square about having me to come 
all the way to Fort Worth and wait three 
days for nothing. Apparently he was afraid 
to receive me in the office. I asked him 
for a letter to one of the superintendents 
there. He refused, saying it would do no 
good. Sol said adios. 

We were about flat when we reached 
Dallas, and the Southwestern Review, I 
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found, had not even yet decided on my 
article. 

So I pulled a little high finance. I had 
bought a pair of work trousers at Sears 
Roebuck in Tyler, and then not worn them, 
foreseeing such an exigency. So Chet and 
I went into Sears Roebuck at Dallas and I 
claimed the trousers didn’t fit very well (no 
lie) and demanded my $1.35 back. They 
had to pay me against their will because of 
the old guarantee “satisfaction or,” etc. 
Chet said I could make anybody do any- 
thing, it seemed. He said I made every- 
body I met feel that I was their (his) equal. 
I told him I am—no higher—no lower. 

I put the car on sale in the streets of Van; 
$125. Nosale. At last a boy with a 1927 
Model T Ford offered it and $50. I jewed 
him to $55 cash. Chet and I talked till we 
were blue in the face. 

But we had to drive to Grand Saline (16 
miles) so he could telegraph for money and 
he was having a new spring put in the Ford, 
so we drove in our car. I noticed the car- 
buretor didn’t seem to be working right 
when we started and I had to drive like a 
son-of-a-gun to keep the customer from 
noticing it. Arrived in Grand Saline and 
found, of all days, Texas had chosen that 
for election and the banks were closed. So 
- couldn’t get his money. But he was still 
sold. 

When we left Grand Saline, the fun 
began. The car went “haywire” of all 
times. You know how it refuses to go, like 
a mule, sometimes. I went back to Grand 
Saline—no money, you know—and bor- 
rowed tools. We worked on the thing sev- 
eral hours and finally limped into Van with 
a blownout gasket and loose head bolts. 

Chet and I, after looking for work, set 
to work with borrowed tools and went into 
the engine ourselves, found nothing wrong 
but the engine bolts had got loose. Put it 
back, and then I spent four hours chasing a 
short in the electric system. I even tore the 
switch out and now the car’s all right for 
the time being, but our customer is about 
out of the notion. 

God knows what we'll do; we still have 
about a dollar. Living on beans, rice, flap- 
jacks and bran. 

Today is Sunday; you wouldn’t know it. 
Tuesday noon we propose to get out; so, 
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Laura, if you receive this Monday, pin a 
$1 bill to your letter right away. We may 
head for the cotton fields, though they aren’t 
picking cotton yet, except around San An- 
tone. We may come by home. 

By the way, you should have seen Chet 
when we got back from Grand Saline. He 
spilled a bucket of precious water and then 
threw the lid 100 yards. He said this is 
too much hard luck. I didn’t say any- 
thing, just laughed; but I felt like getting 
out and giving the car a good kicking for 
going back on us when we had already 
sold it. 

Chet was just now commenting on my 
appearance, stated that I needed a shave 
and that I had a dirt line on my neck. I 
told him when we get home we'd go out 
back and lie on Dad’s fish box and tell him 
to get busy and scrape us off. My scales 
are increasing day by day; no water here to 
speak of. 

Thousands out of work. A man arrived 
yesterday; said he had wrecked his car in 
Oklahoma, highwayed it here and landed 
with a nickel. The man next camp asked 
us did we know where a pea patch was. He 
wants to pick (take) peas for his wife and 
six children, all camped with him. We 
got a watermelon yesterday; the poor kids 
wanted the rinds. Day before yesterday 
Chet and I ate two rinds some men had left. 
Yesterday Chet boiled a big fly (green) in 
the rice; fortunately we didn’t notice it till 
it was almost all eaten. 

AL. 


Love, 


The morning after this last letter, 
we went as usual to the new gasoline 
plant under construction by the oil 
company. By 7, fully 350 men were 
lounging on the outskirts of the loca- 


tion. They sat around in the foot- 
deep dust, and on the fenders of the 
50 or more cars. 

Ahead of us rudely painted signs 
shouted : “Keep Out,” “No Loafing,” 
et cetera. 

Two men parked an old Ford near- 
by, got out and came over to talk to 
us. We had known them for a week; 
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they seemed like old friends. One 
was a fat, easy-going preacher’s son, 
the other a dark-featured young ma- 
chinist, named Hogue, with a ready, 
devil-may-care smile. 

“Well, boys,”” said Hogue, “how’s 
waiting?” 

“I’m getting damned sick of it,” I 
replied. “If I knew there was work 
anywhere else, I’d head out today, but 
there isn’t.” 

“No, there ain’t. We came all 
the way from Arizona, and there’s 
not a job between here and there.” 

“Well, two months ago I came 
from California, and this trip we 
combed Fort Worth with a fine-tooth 
comb. I looked for work all the way 
from bookkeeper and clerk to ditch- 
digging. There’s not a job.” 

“They make you feel like a crook 
every time you ask one for a job,” 
laughed Chet. 

“Well, boys,” continued Hogue. 
“We might as well laugh as cry. I 
only wish I knew what to tell you to 
do. If I did, I’d do it myself. One 
thing I know, I ain’t gonna starve as 
long as there is corn in the fields and 
chicken in the yards.” 

The preacher’s son smiled agree- 
ment. 

A big fat man standing near, with a 
ludicrous paunch extending his over- 
alls, spoke up: 

“They do say half the people here 
are living off thet corn patch over 
there.” 

“Over where?” I asked. 

The big fellow broke into a raucous 
laugh. “Listen at the man,” he guf- 
fawed. “Over where! Like he 
didn’t know where. See them two 
ears of corn back of his car seat there. 
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Over where!” and he laughed till his 
tremendous paunch shook. 

Suddenly, he stopped, with a queer 
expression of pain on his coarse, red 
face. ‘Don’t make me laugh,” he 
said, accusingly. ‘“Thet jungle stew I 
et last night give me a colic. Didn't 
sleep a wink all night and my paunch 
is sore as a boil. To cap it all, a 
damned spider bit me on the neck in 
the middle of the night and I had to 
git up to put coal oil on the bite, right 
when I was suff’rin’ worst.” 

I noticed a movement along the 
front of the crowd toward the loca- 
tion. The boss must have arrived, and 
the first wave was going over to battle. 

“Come on, boys,” I said. “Let's 
go get that job.” 

We got out and fought shoulder 
to shoulder to the center of the mob. 
When we arrived there, we found that 
one of the straw bosses had merely 
stepped over to the boundary to in- 
struct a man how to move a post. 

Chet and I recognized the man, a 
long, slim fellow whom the men called 
“‘Pea-vine.” 

“What are the chances of getting 
on this morning?” I asked. 

“None,” he replied, shortly. “Laid 
off one whole crew.” 

“What's the use in waiting?” I said 
to Chet. “Let’s go see if that school- 
house job is starting up.” 

The new schoolhouse was under- 
way, all right. The boss had several 
farmers at work and he eyed us as 
though he might use us. 

“How long you boys been here?” 
he asked. 

“Ten days off and on,” I answered. 

“They ain’t no use then, fellows. I 
had to promise the school board I'd 
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use nobody but men that live right 
around Van.” 

Back to town we went, and parked 
our car once more, chalked: “For 
Sale—Sacrifice.” 

Then I went to the post office for 
the mail. I counted my money on the 
way. Down to 92 cents; and we 
hadn’t eaten anything but beans and 
pancakes for days. 

I received three letters and hurried 
back to the car. 

A tall young man in overalls was in- 
specting my shiny, little 6-cylinder car. 

“Al,” said Chet, “here’s a man 
wants to trade with you.” 

“‘Where’s your car?” I asked. He 
indicated a rattletrap Ford of ancient 
design standing patiently nearby. 
“How much boot would you want?” 


he asked. 


I started to say $75, for I was get- 


ting desperate. But on sudden im- 
pulse I opened the three letters I had 
just received from home. A $5 money 
order fell out of one of the envelopes! 

“Just received a $25 check for your 
story ‘Mother Acosta’,” my wife 
wrote. 

I turned to the Ford owner: “One 
hundred, twenty-five,” I said, without 
the flicker of an eyelash. 

He pounded a tire and thumped 
the tin, after the fashion of trans- 
portation traders since the days when 
horses were horses. 

“It’s too much money,” he at last 
said. “If I was sure of my job I'd 
trade, but I am not sure. Anyhow, 
I'll see you tomorrow.” 

He was mistaken, for on the mor- 
row we were on our way south. I told 
Chet: “The whole family might as 
well go hungry together as separately. 
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As for me, I’m going to write until 
starvation drops my hand. I can at 
least make a few dollars at it, and 
that’s more than I can say of this look- 
ing for a job.” 

Back home, and no word yet from 
the Government as to my reinstate- 
ment. Almost four months waiting 
for a signature, and that signature 
meaning the difference between star- 
vation and plenty. 

What hope do the countless thou- 
sands camping on the ground out of 
work have of succor from such a slow 
machine? When winter comes, they 
can not eat from the fields and sleep 
in the open, and if this depression con- 
tinues, then what? It will mean want, 
disease, robbery by bands, much 
bloodshed. 

I am no radical but a former gov- 
ernment official and I hope to be an- 
other in the near future. But I can 
see facts, when they are right under 
my nose. 

Only last week some little children 
came where we were cooking our pot 
of beans. 

“T wish we had some beans,”’ one of 
of the little fellows said, wistfully. 

The father moved that particular 
family of eight away back in the 
woods, near a big pea and cornfield. 
There they live, like savages, while he 
looks in vain for work. What will 
he do in winter when there are no peas 
and corn, when the “northers’’ howl 
down from the snowfields? One thing 
is sure, he will get their “beans”; or 
else die, or go to prison. 

Our people are down, and the only 
agency that can lift them up, if this 
depression continues, is our slow old 
United States Government. 
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WHEN THE RIVER OF WEALTH IS DAMMED 


Power to Create Wealth 


UR power to create wealth has 
O increased enormously in the 
last 30 years. Today (1929) 
manufacturing industries in the 
United States actually produced three 
times as much goods as in 1899. This 
increase is so great that even though 
we have 46 million more people liv- 
ing in the United States than in 1899, 
our ‘per capita production for every 
man, woman and child in the country 
is 87 per cent more than it was 30 
years ago. These goods, of course, 
include the kind of things we use in 
our homes, like bathtubs, oil furnaces, 
chairs and sofas, radios, andthe things 
which supply personal needs, such as 
clothing and food, and also many 
articles and materials for general pub- 
lic use, such as the steel beams which 
go into bridges and office buildings, 
concrete for public roads, rails for 
railroads, wires and instruments for 
telephones, and thousands of other 
useful objects and supplies. 

The total wealth of the people of 
the United States more than doubled 
from 1900 to 1922 (latest figures) 
when counted in terms of goods, and 
our wealth in money is three and a 
half times what it was at the beginning 
of this short 22-year period. 

This wealth has been created by 
work of different kinds and all groups 
of citizens shared in creating it. The 
scientist in his laboratory who discov- 
ered new uses for corn husks and 
wood pulp and the machine operator 
who helped to manfacture rayon; the 


inventor who created a machine to 
stamp out 10,000 automobile frames a 
day, the employer who installed and 
financed it, the workers who operate 
it; and, similarly, the banker, the mer- 
chant, the men who dig ore from mines 
or drive the locomotives to transport 
it, the salesman, the garment worker, 
the farmer and thousands of others— 
all contribute to the increase of our 
national wealth. The amazing devel- 
opments of the last quarter century 
are the outgrowth of our collective 
and coordinated labor. 


A Check in the Flow 


BUT SUDDENLY this year the crea- 
tion of wealth has been checked. Even 
though there are literally millions who 
need the products of industry and 
millions more who would be glad to 
raise their standard of living by buy- 
ing them and also millions who want 
work, men are being laid off from our 
factories and are not permitted to 
create the goods they and others need. 
Steel mills which could produce five 
and a quarter million tons of steel a 
month are running at less than 50 
per cent of capacity. Cotton-finishing 
mills have been running at 36 per cent 
of capacity; silk spinning at 49 per 
cent of normal. Here are a few more 
figures taken at random from the 
scanty figures we have: Steel castings 
plants running at 45 per cent of ca- 
pacity; oil refineries at 70 per cent; 
box board manufacturing, 67 per cent; 
glassware for lights, 34 per cent; glass 
containers, 73 per cent. 
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This is a depression year; we know 
that few plants are running at ca- 
pacity. But even last year, at the peak 
of our industrial boom, industry did 
not nearly produce up to full capacity. 
Take these same industries and a few 
others. Only in the case of steel ingots 
was there fullcapacity production. The 
others ran as follows in June last year, 
the peak month: Cotton finishing, 60 
per cent of normal; silk spinning, 63 
per cent; steel castings, 65 per cent; 
steel barrels, 62 per cent; steel plate, 
58 per cent; oil refining, 83 per cent; 
paper’ box board, 77 per cent; Port- 
land cement, 81 per cent; glassware 
for lights, 46 per cent; glass contain- 
ers, 82 per cent. If figures for other 
products were to be had they would 
show that this same condition runs 
throughout industry. 

So great is our equipment for pro- 
ducing wealth that even under the 
most favorable business conditions we 
can not use it all. Expensive ma- 
chinery stands idle, increasing over- 
head costs; possible jobs go unfilled, 
though there are plenty who want 
work; and the goods which might be 
raising living standards are not manu- 
factured. Why? 

Goods have no value unless some- 
one will pay for them and factories 
can not produce when there is no de- 
mand for their product. Last year 
we produced 5,300,000 automobiles. 
We know that at least 7,000,000 
families in the United States have 
no motor car and most would un- 
doubtedly like to own one. But over 
two hundred thousand of these cars 
stood idle in dealers’ showrooms this 
year and production had to be reduced 
to less than two-thirds of last year’s. 
This was a loss amounting to 36 per 
cent of the wealth which might have 
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been created. Similarly in the cotton 
textile industry. Mills are equipped to 
produce far more than they can sell. 
Millions of families are in real need 
of sheets, table linen, cotton clothing 
and other products, but those who 
need the product can not buy. There 
is no use producing automobiles or 
cotton goods or any other products if 
they have no value, because those who 
want them can not buy. 


Wage-earners—The Most Important 
Customers 


IT IS A WELL-KNOWN fact that 
wage-earners are by far the most im- 
portant group of consumers today. 
Their buying to a very large extent 
determines production. With their 
wives and families, wage-earners 
make up roughly 70 per cent of the 
population. They receive an income 
of more than 32 billion dollars a year, 
36 per cent of the total national in- 
come. Add the salaried workers’ 
earnings and these two groups to- 
gether receive 57 per cent of the na- 
tion’s entire income and represent 
roughly 83 per cent of the population. 

These two groups purchase a great 
deal more than 57 per cent of the 
nation’s consumer goods, however. 
For the other group, the property 
owners, share-holders and those in 
business on their own account, for the 
most part have larger incomes than 
they can spend for the necessities of 
life or even for luxuries and conse- 
quently a large proportion of their 
incomes are invested and a small pro- 
portion goes to buy the products of 
our industries, for this group repre- 
sents roughly 17 per cent of the popu- 
lation and the personal needs of 17 
per cent are far less than those of the 
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83 per cent—the wage and salaried 
workers. 

Moreover, wage-earners are grow- 
ing to be a more important group. 
They are increasing in number more 
rapidly than the population. In 1909, 
22 persons out of every 100 were 
wage-earners; in 1927, 23.* This 
means that even if the population had 
not increased at all in these 18 years, 
there would have been 900,000 more 
wage-earners in 1927. In 1909 there 
were altogether 19,986,000 wage- 
earners in all industries and in 1927, 
27,298,000, an increase of 37 per 
cent. Today (1930) there are about 
30 million wage-earners in the United 
States. 

The number of salaried workers in 
proportion to the population is in- 
creasing even more rapidly. In 1909 
there were 5 to every 100; in 1927, 7. 

* This does not include wage-earners’ fam- 


ilies, who would bring the number up to about 
70 out of 100. 
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The whole number of salaried workers 
in 1909 was 4,424,000 and 18 years 
later, in 1927, the number had grown 
to 8,274,000. A large portion of 
these are small salaried workers. 


Workers’ Importance Grows 


EACH OF THESE GROUPS is receiv- 
ing not only a far larger income than 
they did in 1909, but a larger share of 
the total national income. Together 
they received 51 per cent of the na- 
tion’s income in 1909; in 1927 their 
share was 58 per cent. The share of 
all others declined from 49 per cent 
in 1909 to 42 per cent in 1927. 

The graph below shows that the 
incomes of both these groups have 
been increasing, but that of the wage 
and salaried workers faster than the 
others. Both lines represent growth 
of “real incomes” in billions of dol- 
lars. The figures have been weighted 
to account for changes in cost of liv- 


THE NATIONAL INCOME 


(1913 DOLLARS) 


Workers’ Share Includes: 


Wage and Salaried Workers. 


All others include: Property owners and others in business for themselves. 


BILLIONS OF 
1913 DOLLARS 


SOURCE : NATIONAL BUREAU ECONOMIC RESEARCH 
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ing, so as to show incomes in terms of 
what they will buy. The solid line for 
wage and salaried workers rises from 
15.9 billion dollars in 1909 to 30 bil- 
lion dollars in 1928—nearly double. 
The dotted line for all others rises 
more slowly from 15.3 billion dollars 
in 1909 to 24 billion dollars in 1928. 


Workers’ Share in National Income 


IN MONEY INCOME in 1928 (not 
adjusted for changes in cost of living) 
wage and salaried workers received 
$18,800,000,000 more than the 
property-owner group, that is, the 
share-holders, entrepreneures and 
property owners. The income of the 
two groups had been practically the 
same in 1909. In 1928 wage and 
salaried workers received $51,100,- 
000,000, while the share of property- 
owner group was only $38,300,000. 

These figures show conclusively 
that wage-earners and salaried work- 
ers are by far the most important 
group of customers for our indus- 
tries. Industries producing 23 bil- 
lion dollars worth of goods, or over 
37 per cent of the value of all manu- 
factured goods, depend directly on 
wage-earners for the majority of 
their sales. These are the consumer 
industries, such as foods, clothing, 
furniture, small tools, automobiles. 
The other manufacturing industries— 
which make producer goods like steel, 
cement, chemicals, leather, cotton 
cloth—although they do not sell di- 
rectly to the wage-earners, are very 
closely affected by wage-earner buy- 
ing power. For the steel industry de- 
pends on orders from automobiles, 
cotton textiles on orders from cloth- 
ing industries, leather industries on 
the boot and shoe trade and so on. 
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Building and transportation industries 
are affected both directly and in- 
directly by wage-earner buying. And 
so through the whole fabric of our 
industrial system an increase in work- 
ers’ buying adds new life which is 
carried on from one industry to an- 
other till the entire level is raised. 
Likewise a decrease in workers’ buy- 
ing lowers the entire level. 


Industry Depends on Workers’ 
Buying 


THE CLOSE CORRESPONDENCE be- 
tween wage-earner buying power and 
production is shown in the graph on 
page 1511. The figures used are in 
terms of index numbers, or per cents 
of the year 1909, so that the rate of 
increase can easily be compared. The 
solid line represents wage-earners’ in- 
comes in terms of the goods they can 
buy (adjusted for cost of living). 
The income of one individual worker 
is used and represents the average 
for all wage-earners in all industries. 
The dotted line shows per capita pro- 
duction of our manufacturing indus- 
tries, that is, the quantity of goods 
produced for every man, woman and 
child in the United States. Thus the 
two lines show the quantity of goods 
available and the quantity workers 
can buy. 

The solid line for wage-earners’ 
incomes runs fairly evenly upward, 
except for a drop in the depression 
of 1921. But the dotted line for pro- 
duction zig zags up and down, rising 
above wage-earners’ income in boom 
years when credit is expanded, but 
dropping quickly back in depressions. 
It is a hare-and-tortoise race. Pro- 
duction expands in periods of busi- 
ness optimism much more rapidly 
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than workers’ incomes, but always 
the advance is checked and it drops 
back again to the same level as work- 
ers’ buying power. This happened 
in 1919-20 when industry was ex- 
panding and everyone was optimistic. 
Production rose above workers’ in- 
comes, but in the deflation of 1921 
it dropped below workers’ buying 
power. Similarly in the boom of 
1923, it rose again, only to drop back 
in 1924; and rose in 1925-6, to drop 
back in 1927. Thus it is clear that 
there can not be a continued rise of 
production without a corresponding 
increase in workers’ incomes. 


Workers’ Income Still Too Low 


HERE WE HAVE an answer to the 
question at the first of this article: 
Industry is checked in the production 
of wealth because workers’ incomes 
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have not yet increased enough to buy 
its products. Even with all the prog- 
ress we have made, the average wage- 
earner’s income in the United States, 
for all industry in 1927, was only 
$1,205 a year, or $23.17 a week. 
This falls short of an American 
standard of living for a family of 
five by $1,200 a year and is $900 be- 
low the minimum standard of health 
and efficiency. Even for a man and 
wife with no children it is $300 be- 
low the American standard and just 
barely enough for the minimum of 
health and efficiency. 

Obviously, workers incomes today 
do not allow the mass of our people 
to give much support to our key “lux- 
ury” industries, such as automobiles 
and radios. 

Next month: “Prosperity and a 
Rising Living Standard.” 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AT LAST WINTER'S 
HIGH LEVEL 


EFORE we have even crossed 
the threshold of winter, unem- 
ployment is as serious as in the 

worst month last year. Our prelim- 
inary report for November shows a 
widespread increase of unemployment 
since October. Nearly all trades re- 
port more out of work. Only the 
railroads, whose busy season is in the 
fall, and the theatres which are open- 
ing now, report more back at work. 
Likewise in the reports from cities, 
the spread of unemployment is almost 
universal, and 20 cities out of the 24 
report more out of work. In 9 of 
them, the increase in unemployment 
was more than 20 per cent. 

For the country as a whole, unem- 
ployment of union members increased 
from 21 per cent in October to 22 per 
cent in November. Unless efforts to 
check the rising tide are successful, 
we risk a further increase of 50 per 
cent in the number out of work be- 
fore February, judging from past ex- 
perience even in prosperous years. 
Usually, unemployment only _ in- 


creases slightly in November and the 
worst winter hardships do not begin 
until January. But this year although 
the increase is no larger than in 
former years, any growth in the huge 
army already without work is serious. 

In building, unemployment _in- 
creased from 38 to 41 per cent of the 
membership. Winter dullness in 
building usually begins about Novem- 
ber, but much more serious losses of 
work follow after the turn of the 
year. In metal trades, the present 
situation is unprecedented since we 
have collected figures. Metal trades 
unions report 25 per cent out of 
work, the highest figure yet reached, 
due to the drastic declines in steel and 
metal industries. Even printers, who 
usually find employment at least fair 
in November, are now reporting 
unemployment at peak figure of 8 
per cent reached in August. 

Judging from the large number 
reported as working part time, em- 
ployers and unions are making ef- 
forts to distribute available work. In 


I. Unemployment by Trades’ 


Per cent of Union Members Unemployed 
Month All Trades Building Trades Printing Trades Metal Trades All Other Trades 
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January...... 15 20 36 30 38 4 4 5 10 12 12 
February..... 18 15 22 39 33 43 , = 2 16 & - 10 11 13 
a, ee 18 14 21 38 34 41 § $ 6&6 13 7 18 13 8 «(13 
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September.... 10 10 21 22 21 38 $ 3 8 8 7 23 .: 2+ 
October....... a tn a we SD 4 7 #74 
November.... 10 12 .. 21 23 =. . ; #& $9 .. 
December... .. me ae 23 32 3 64 7 11 11 10 


1 For an explanation of the collection and computation of the figures, see March, 1928, American 


Federationist. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT AT LAST WINTER’S HIGH LEVEL 


October, 15 per cent were on part 
time, this month 18 per cent. In cer- 
tain trades, figures are much higher. 
In clothing and textiles, 50 per cent 
of the members are working part 
time, in manufacturing 33 per cent, 
in metals 26 per cent, and 21 per 
cent in food industries and in water 
transport. 

In order that unemployment trends 


in-the country at large may be fol- 1928 1929 1930 
lowed this winter we have adjusted January See ee ee 12.1 11.3 12.5 
A a errr er 11.9 10.6 14.0 
our figures to make them applicable March ...............2. 118 85 140 
to conditions of wage earners gener- SD Geskeudetecscssins 10.5 7.9 13.3 
— ° ° ee ea 9.1 6.7 13.3 
ally. This is done by weighting for June 222..2.22.22222227: 8.1 6.6 143 
building trades, so that the propor- didn deadaueneaskn 8.4 6.9 15.7 
. on se SE: tin haenanocennne 6.8 6.7 16.0 
tion of building tradesmen to all September ........-..-.. 70 66 146 
other wage earners in our figures SS ae 7.2 7.3 14.1 
° OO er 7.6 8.7 16.1 
the same as the actual proportion be- eee 10.0 10.3 
Unemployment in Cities* 
. All Trades Building Trades All Other Trades 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Part 
members increase members increase members increase time 
G unem- (+) or unem- (+) or unem- (+) or all 
* ployed decrease ployed decrease ployed = trades 
(—) (-) —) 
November Since November Since November Since 
i” 1930 October 1930 October 1930 October 
Atfente Ge. ..... 2.2. 11 +4 50 0 5 +9 13 
Baltimore, Md......... 22 +21 43 +30 12 +9 18 
Birmingham, Ala... ... 27 +27 62 +18 17 +43 14 
Boston, Mass.......... 24 +1 38 —2 12 + 8 11 
|) re 21 +12 31 +13 19 +15 7 
OS eee 25 + 1 53 +1 14 + 1 13 
Cincinnati, Ohio. ...... 16 +20 34 +27 6 +8 20 
Cleveland, Ohio........ 29 + 8 50 +10 12 + 5 19 
Denver, Colo.......... 23 +26 42 +23 14 +29 16 
Detroit, Mich. .» . ,-oc¢ 28 —2 54 - 1 16 —4 12 
Jersey City, N.J.2: 2 22 + 3 35 +11 12 —14 5 
Los Angeles, Caliizy 9g. 23 —4 39 + 2 18 — 8 14 
Milwaukee, Wisc... . . r. 12 +5 30 -—1 6 +16 14 
Minneapolis, Minn... . . 16 -9 32 —18 11 + 1 13 
New York City, N. Y.. 25 +25 34 +12 20 +39 16 
Omaha, Nebr.......... 13 +56 37 +92 5 +5 18 
_ © * aa 23 —1 54 —4 11 + 6 8 
Philadelphia, Pa....... 23 + 6 45 + 6 17 +4 24 
Piteseeree, PR......... 20 +30 36 +45 Q -1 12 
San Antonio, Texas... . 14 +7 39 +5 4 +22 13 
San Francisco, Calif... . 16 + 2 34 + 3 13 + 2 7 
eS aaa 15 +27 41 +43 7 +11 17 
Seattle, Wash......... 18 +36 38 +34 10 +46 12 
Washington, D. C...... 6 +13 25 +14 2 +22 
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tween building tradesmen and all 
wage earners in the United States. 
Since the number of building trades- 
men reporting to us is very large, this 
adjustment was necessary to give a 
representative figure for unemploy- 
ment in the United States. The 
weighted figures follow: 


Per Cent Unemployed 
(Weighted for Building Tradesmen) 


1 Reports from the same unions for two months. 
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TO-DAY 


VERSE and DRAWING~ 
by THORNTON OAKLEY 


{| YN ge of labor, lo, thy towers 
| Hh cCloud- capped. ‘sear the sKies with Flame 
Roar O mills ! Crash on ye forges ! 
man's unceasing toil proclaim : 
Extol the power of the Lord, 
In Him alone all might is stored. 


NA Ag of knowledge, lo, th 4 searchers 
= tear aside the bla unknown, 
ma Pierce the molecule and atom, 


reach toward lights flaming throne : 





Let wisdom magnify the Lord, 
The Fount From. m all truth is 
poured: 


=| Ae of Freedom, swift thine airmen. 
rend the bonds of earthly chains’, 
Wl Win ging on the gales of heaven, 
skies and space their boundless fanes: 
Sing glory to the sovereign Lord, 
Worlds, suns and stars hang on 
His word: 


Yn ae Ae of love, behold thy peoples 
eo turn from way:s of Fear and strife: 


4 > Fall; mamn,race and nation 
Sing the Unity of Life : 
Lift hearts to the abnighty Lord 
Who ghatters the unhallowed sword. 








‘i. ge of wonder, bold, majestic, 
AG) spirit of man's dauntless ,soul, 
as Onward sweep to ways eternal, 
on toward life's mystic goal : 
And let creation praise the Lord. 


Through everlasting years adored « 














THE OBSERVER 


HON. PATRICK J. 
HURLEY 
Secretary of War 


HON. JAMES J. 
DAVIS 
Secretary of Labor 


HON. ROBERT F. 
WAGNER 


U. S. Senator from the State 
of New York 


HON. FRANK G. ALLEN 
Governor of the State of 
Massachusetts 


HON. JAMES M. 
CURLEY 


Mayor of Boston 


HON. FRANK MURPHY 
Mayor of the City of Detroit 


A. L. G. 


“The object of this Government is to establish social and 
economic justice, to promote education, intelligence, to 
abolish ignorance, intolerance and crime, to bring to every 
child born under this flag an equal opportunity for a life 
of intelligent service, peace, happiness and success. Those 
principles, my friends, are not only the principles upon 
which this Government lives, they are the principles that 
are upheld and supported by the American Federation of 
Labor.” 


“If we can but stabilize our industry and agriculture, our 
more than 45 millions of gainfully employed people, com- 
prising as they do the bulk of our buying power, will 
automatically stimulate business and enterprise. Their 
steady employment at a wage which safeguards their 
buying power means a strong foundation for our whole 
economic structure.” 


“The human needs out of which labor organizations grow 
are so vital that their formation and development can not 
be permanently frustrated. They can be hampered, they 
can be harassed; they can not be uprooted.” 


“The American Federation of Labor for fifty years has 
been one of the staunchest bulwarks in the defense of 
American ideals and institutions.” 


“Our Government was organized with three branches, 
the executive, the legislative and the judicial, but those 
three branches needed another necessary branch in order 
to properly function for the good of humanity; and into 
the life of the world, out of somewhere, out of the suffer- 
ing and the want and the woe and the tears and the priva- 
tion of the people came this God-given contribution to 
American progress and humanity—the American Federa- 
tion of Labor.” 


“We found that our welfare department is expending a 
half million dollars a year in doles. We don’t want doles, 
we want wages. We called the heads of all the depart- 
ments of the city government together and said: ‘Find out 
what work you have planned for the entire year. Antici- 
pate it. Do it now. Government can create jobs. It is 
much better to spend one million dollars a month in wages 


than in doles’. 
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HIS EMINENCE, 
WILLIAM CARDINAL 
O’CONNELL 

Archbishop of Boston 


REV. CHARLES S&S. 
MacFARLANE 

General Secretary, Federal 

Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America 


REV. CHARLES N. 
LATHROP, D. D. 


National Secretary, Department 
of Social Service of the Episco- 
pal Church 


REV. I. CORRIGAN, S. J. 
Professor of Sociology, Boston 
College 


RABBI EDWARD L. 
ISRAEL 


Commission on Social Justice 
of the Central Conference of 
American Rabbis 


REV. J. W. R. MAGUIRE 
President, St. Viator’s College 
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“This coming winter we are going to have very hard 
times. According to all signs, we are going to have very 
disagreeable times and now is the time for those who con- 
trol industry, those who control the banking systems, to 
stop and think that uniting and cooperating with this 
great movement [the American Federation of Labor] 
which is going on for the welfare of all, for the welfare of 
the whole nation, we may avert in some measure at least 
the catastrophe that threatens.” 


“But isn’t it clear today to any thinking man that the one 
bulwark, the one impregnable barrier against these un- 
wholesome, destructive forces (the Reds) to our institu- 
tions is organized labor and the American Federation of 
Labor, with its progressive, evolutionary methods?” 


“Give us a program. You are the people to give us a pro- 
gram dealing with the fundamentals, so that the final goal 
will be the elimination of what I consider an indecency of 
American life, until we can get security for a decent living 
for every man—and his family—who is a working man.” 


“The church has ever held that an essential element in 
justice is to consider all workers’ energy as a human 
thing. That idea that human labor is a commodity is an 
atrocious thought, because it refuses to recognize the 
human necessity of the workers’ toil and its relation to his 
home, to his wife and to his children. Nor is the workers’ 
toil a market commodity, says the church, but a human 
necessity whereby human energy wins the necessaries of 
life for home and family.” 


“Tt is my feeling that only when the American 
employer comes to recognize the justice, the decency and 
uprightness of the program of organized labor as a means 
of meeting the problems that confront industry today, 
will we have the foundation of that peace, that unity and 
that brotherhood which is the goal of religion, the goal of 
all human happiness.” 


“Now the day should soon arrive when we should begin 
to demand that the men who hold the lives and destinies 
of the masses of the people in their hands, because they 
own and direct the great industries of the country, shall 
conduct business on an intelligent basis, because they are 
directly and fundamentally responsible for the situation 
that exists.” 











DEPART MENT 


WORKERS EDUCATION 





THE MATERIAL FOR THIS DEPARTMENT 
Is SUPPLIED FOR THE AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
BY THE WORKERS’ EDUCATION BUREAU oF AMERICA 


ADVENTURING IN ADULT EDUCATION 


Wit Lou Gray 
Supervisor of Adult Schools, South Carolina 


ventures in education are vision, 

faith and friends, and the great- 
est of these is friends. Ten years ago 
a seemingly far-afield expedition, with 
a girls’ boarding school for labora- 
tory was visualized, advertised and 
materialized despite the predictions 
of many that the idea of a college 
vacation school for workers was too 
idealistic to succeed. In 1921 the 
South Carolina Department of Edu- 
cation decided to meet the needs of 
the uneducated industrial citizens with 
such an experimental school. This 
unique venture took place at Tamas- 
see, the school of the South Carolina 
Division of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, situated in the 
foothills of the Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains as they stretch away in Oconee 
County. Nineteen girls and women 
made their home in the building for 
four weeks. As many more boys and 


7 three essentials to new ad- 





girls, men and women from the sur- 
rounding country came by day and by 
night to learn the fundamentals which 
had never before been offered to 
them. This school was literally be- 
gun on a barrel of flour—contributed 
by a sympathetic wholesale merchant 
of Laurens—and unmeasured faith. 
It was run the four weeks on still 
more faith, good sportsmanship on 
the part of the teachers and boarders, 
and a rare spirit of service and coop- 
eration from the community, the De- 
partment of Education and the many 
optimistic citizens cheering from the 
sidelines. 

So successful was the first month’s 
trial school that after the 1922 ses- 
sion, the “Opportunity School” (for 
this was the name that grew out of 
the pupils’ attitude towards the 
chance they were being given), be- 
came established beyond peradven- 
ture and has become a distinct part of 
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ADVENTURING IN ADULT EDUCATION 


the adult program of the Palmetto 
State. This past summer the “Oppor- 
tunity Schools” celebrated their tenth 
anniversary. Both boys and girls 
shared in the merriment of the ten 
candles, for the one school has grown 
into two. In 1923 Erskine College 
at Due West threw wide its doors in 
welcome to a similar school for the 
boys and men of the state who wished 
to prepare for promotion and citizen- 
ship and, incidentally, increased per- 
sonal happiness. The girls’ school 
has had four homes, but for eight 
years the boys have had the pleasure 
of saying they were “going back home 
to Erskine.” At present both schools 
are at Greater Erskine, the girls occu- 
pying the dormitories of the Woman’s 
College. Due West is a little town 
admirably suited in every way to the 
needs of belated adult learners. It is 
far from the maddening crowd. Cul- 
ture and courtesy prevail on all sides 
and the atmosphere is good for the 
soul. Those who come can not help 
being benefitted, they are compelled 
to learn if only by absorption. To 
quote the boys, the greatest dissipa- 
tion possible is an ice-cream cone, and 
the only excitement the two daily 
mails and the weather balloon ascen- 
sions. 

The lending of these two college 
plants to groups from the work-a- 
day world marked a distinctly new 
idea in South Carolnia’s thinking and 
a new gesture in her educational pro- 
gram. Until these schools began, 
summer schools were available only 
to those already enrolled in the day 
schools or to those educated beyond 
the grades. The “Opportunity 
Schools” are a cooperative undertak- 
ing, statewide in their appeal, support 
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and clientele. The Department of 
Education pays the teachers’ salaries, 
which is $100 each, with a slight in- 
crease for the dean and directors of 
the boys’ activities. The money neces- 
sary to the maintenance of the schools 
comes entirely from the public at 
large, that is, church and patriotic 
organizations, clubs, textile officials, 
benevolent individuals and, whenever 
possible, from the pupils themselves 
who delight to pay part or all of their 
scholarships when their scanty earn- 
ings or home responsibilities permit. 

During their brief history the 
schools have enrolled 1,558 pupils. 
If one may judge from their testi- 
mony 1,558 persons have gone back 
to their respective villages (for nine- 
tenths of them are operatives in cot- 
ton mills) and spread the gospel of 
health, citizenship, thrift and love for 
honest labor. This number repre- 
sents only pupils over fourteen who 
have not gone beyond the seventh 
grade in the public schools and who, 
probably never before in their lives, 
had ever passed over the threshold 
of doors devoted primarily to higher 
learning. The personnel of the stu- 
dent bodies varies as in regular col- 
lege groups. Some are alert, others 
asleep; some natively keen, others 
sparsely endowed by nature. Their 
only common grounds are early depri- 
vations or parental indifference or a 
growing desire to become better fitted 
for life, which, after all, is the sum- 
mum bonum of education. Orienta- 
tion is not easy always, for everything 
is strangely different. From the hour 
of rising, two whole hours later than 
they are accustomed to getting up, to 
the light bell at 10.30, the days are 
full of surprises and new acquaint- 
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ances, as it were. There are so many 
unheard-of-before courtesies and the 
most useless table manners anyone 
ever thought out; books to be read 
and ideas that fit uncomfortably, 
along with dozens of other little 
adjustments that have to be made as 
a result of an entirely new life in a 
dormitory. No wonder is it that 
occasionally some boy or girl is over- 
come by homesickness which can be 
cured by mother’s treatment only. 
However, such cases are rare, and it 
is a hearty hail and farewell they cry 
and wave as they turn their faces 
homeward at the end of four mind- 
opening weeks. 

The entrance requirements of the 
“Opportunity Schools” are diamet- 
rically opposed to most other college 
summer schools. The less one knows, 
provided he has a good mind, a good 
body and good morals, the more cor- 
dial his state’s welcome. The three 
R’s compose the real piece de résis- 
tance, but there is no dearth of en- 
trées, desserts, side dishes and condi- 
ments. Besides the essentials, special 
lessons and lectures are given daily. 
The variety of these range from gar- 
dening to travel projects, and include 
shrub planting, interior decoration, 
home making, manual training, sew- 
ing, cooking, health, civics, citizen- 
ship, taxes, thrift, budgeting, simple 
science, manners, letter writing, news- 
paper reading and reporting, singing, 
poster making, folk dancing, super- 
vised play and dramatics. For all 
these, including board, laundry, 
books, school supplies, medical atten- 
tion and medicine, the total cost to 
each pupil is $20. The only other 
necessary expense is transportation, 
which varies with the counties from 


which the students come. Many 
counties and textile centers send their 
contingents in their own busses 
without extra cost to the pupils. For 
eight years one mill president has 
annually sent 32 operatives from his 
four mills. The Gossett scholarships 
are given to those who show an in- 
clination to grow or to the younger 
boys and girls who beg the hardest 
for the privilege. He says this gift 
proves to be an investment after all, 
for those who attend the schools re- 
turn to their villages with changed 
attitudes toward life in general and 
their homes and work in particular. 

A cross-section of any summer’s 
work reveals interesting side lights, 
and 1930 was no exception to the rule. 
To illustrate we shall present glimpses 
of a few who enrolled the past session. 
This year the Carolina Insurance 
Company granted a loan fund to be 
used for scholarships at the discre- 
tion of the supervisor. The student 
bodies accepted the offer and voted 
upon the way to handle the money. 
They decided to permit pupils to have 
the use of it without interest until 
October 15. On October 10, one 
of the borrowers sent his check with 
a letter which read in part as follows: 
“T wish to thank you for your kind- 
ness in making it possible for me to 
come up to school again this year. 
[It was his fifth.] I have had a hard 
time saving it, though, for we have 
been working only three days a week 
since I came home. But if a fellow 
will try he can find a way.” A father 
wrote: “It has been reported to me 
that Claude was a rowdy down at 
school. As I am thinking of sending 
him back in 1931, I would like to get 
your report on his conduct.”” This is 
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ADVENTURING IN ADULT EDUCATION 


the expression of a girl in her early 
twenties: “I never get through tell- 
ing my friends what a great and grand 
school the ‘Opportunity School’ is. 
I also appreciate all the things you 
made possible for us while there. If 
we are not all better, bigger men and 
women, girls and boys, it is our fault, 
not yours.” <A boy from the lower 
part of the state, one who is old for 
his years, was so pleased with Erskine 
College he asked if there were any 
way that he might come there some 
time as a regular student. Dr. Grier, 
the President, some years before had 
made a standing offer of a scholarship 
to the first “Opportunity” boy who 
would qualify for entrance. When 
Johnny heard this he dreamed college, 
talked college and planned college 
day and night, and made immediate 
arrangements by paying a fee of $5 
to enter Textile Institute at Spartan- 
burg. This school is run in conjunc- 
tion with a cotton mill which permits 
the pupils to work two weeks and go 
to school two weeks. He borrowed 
the rest of his entrance money from 
the loan fund and set his sail for Sep- 
tember 1. Much to Johnny’s cha- 
grin the financial depression set in full 
force during August and the head- 
master’ wrote him not to come to 
Spartanburg as the mill had so cur- 
tailed it could not take on any more 
workers until further notice. He be- 
lieves this is only temporary, for he 
writes: “I still have high ambitions 
to go to Erskine some time. I have 
been expecting to hear something 
definite from Textile. When I do 
hear, I shall either use or return the 
loan you let me have. I have been 
’ studying regular since we left Due 
West. My mother and sister are also 
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going to night school now. I think it 
is a catching disease.” 

To prolong excerpts would be only 
to multiply examples of the same kind, 
examples that prove that some in- 
tangible thing has been awakened in 
the pupils which singles them out from 
the crowd. To be specific, here is the 
story of James. Several years ago a 
teacher begged the money to send one 
of her pupils who was practically 
illiterate and scantily endowed men- 
tally. He responded bravely to every- 
thing except the three R’s, and was a 
model pupil, considering. The next 
summer the supervisor hinted to 
the teacher that it might be a better 
business investment to substitute a 
brighter person for that particular 
man. Her reply came in no wavering 
terms, “I am sorry you feel that way 
about James for that was the cheap- 
est purchase of respectability ever 
made here. Before going to Due 
West, this village liability, for that is 
really what he was, could be depended 
on to incline the wrong way almost 
invariably. Now he is a village asset. 
You announced that the ‘Opportunity 
School’ was a gentleman’s school and 
that those attending were all gentle- 
men in the true sense of the word. 
He caught the vision of being a gen- 
tleman and he is still living up to it. 
And so, unless you positively forbid, 
James heads the list from this village 
again this July.” 

The all-work-and-no-play program 
does not prevail at the “Opportunity 
Schools.” Every pupil is taught to 
sing, at least each one is exposed to 
this recreation. The annual com. 
mencement is always a real occasion. 
It is always a many-sided object lesson 
depicting the fun, frolic, work and 
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accomplishments of the four weeks of 
intensive application. This summer 
the dean of the boys’ school wrote a 
pageant, “Your Plant and My Plant,” 
dealing with cotton as it enters into 
the lives of the pupils during their 
working hours. Into it were woven 
school life through the dresses the 
girls had made, the songs, the folk 
dances, the speeches, the state’s re- 
sources, history and industries. The 
transparencies which the boys carried 
represented their local mills and the 
spinning and weaving of “good cloth 
to clothe the world,” thus combining 
patriotism, daily occupations and 
newly acquired knowledge. The liter- 
ary part of the program was the 
illuminating address of Mr. Spencer 
Miller, Jr., of the Workers Education 
Bureau of America, New York City. 

Each year’s commencement finds 
us somewhat farther than the last as 
to accomplishment, but our urging 
ideals never find satiation, nor even 
mild satisfaction. Each year we try 
to profit by the mistaken steering of 


the past, and trim our sails to a more 
desired haven. Loyal pupils and loyal 
friends have made our college vaca- 
tion schools for workers the flower of 
the adult work in South Carolina. 
However, the pupils of this state are 
no more responsive to advantages 
than those of any other. Neither are 
the two Presbyterian college plants 
any more suitable for such schools 
than hundreds of others that stand 
dark and idle during the summer 
months when they might teem with 
the life and laughter of those denied 
the myriad joys of college life during 
the usual years. Dr. L. R. Alderman, 
specialist in adult education from the 
Department in Washington, visited 
the schools in 1929. He said he 
hoped the time was not far distant 
when every state in the Union would 
follow South Carolina’s fine example 
by opening closed, nonproducing col- 
leges during the summer to all who 
were thirsting for something better 
than they had known. This is South 
Carolina’s challenge to the states. 


THE CONQUERORS 


A blade of grass is impudent and bold 
And always has the final word to say. 

I banished all the weeds the other day 

And tidied up the bed of marigold. 

This morning I was angry when I strolled 
Along the garden path and found that they 
Had come again. I frighten one away 

And he returns to me a hundred fold. 


The emerald soldiers thrust their tiny spears 
In challenge from the earth, and march ahead, 
Belligerent, defying my decree; 
We battle endlessly along the years. 
A day will come when they will find my bed, 
And boldly, impudently cover me. 
GERTRUDE RYDER BENNETT 























TRADE UNIONS REPORT 


UNEMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 
Philadelphia 


66 HE unemployment problem is 
indeed a serious one in this dis- 
trict,” writes Organizer J. M. 

Richie. ‘There are not less than 

125,000 men and women out of jobs, 
looking for work, with from 30,000 
to 40,000 working short time. If 
something big is not done quickly, 
by January 1 there will be at least 
150,000 out of jobs. Our unions are 
doing all possible to relieve these situ- 
ations—contributing money from our 
treasuries, voluntary contributions by 
members, assessments on members 
who are working—these funds given 
to those out of work. In some cases 
the unions have arranged with em- 
ployers to divide the employment in 
order that all get a share of work 
and wages. Organized labor has and 
is exerting every effort and influence 
in urging the state and city govern- 
ments to start building construction. 
Some operations are now under way 
and others on the boards. We are 
hoping that the new post office build- 
ing, to cost $8,000,000, will be started 
soon. The Welfare Association is 
taxed to the limit in relieving the very 
urgent cases of want and poverty. 
The Philadelphia Chamber of Com- 
merce inaugurated a “Buy-now’”’ cam- 
paign to urge those who have money 
to spend some of it now for the things 
they need now and could use in the 
future. This campaign is having 
some good effect on the retail trade, 


which will reflect in the manufactur- 
ing industries later.” 


State Committee Appointed 


Governor-elect Pinchot opened the 
first session of his state committee 
on unemployment on November 8. 
Dr. Clyde L. King, of the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce, is 
chairman of the group comprised of 
educators and unemployment experts. 
Dr. Paul H. Douglass, of the 
Swarthmore Institute on Unemploy- 
ment, is secretary of the committee. 
“The functions of the committee will 
be double,”’ Dr. King declared; “‘first, 
the committee must meet the present 
emergency; second, the committee 
must set up an organization to care 
for any such emergency in the future.” 

Dr. Douglass outlined the work to 
be done now. “Relief work must be 
speedy,” he said. “Large funds by 
private and public methods must be 
raised to be used as far as possible 
for relief of families in distress. The 
heads of families to be aided must 
be given some form of work, so they 
will not feel that money is a dole.” 

Eight subcommittees were organ- 
ized to deal with specific portions of 
the work. 

‘‘A comprehensive program of pub- 
lic works immediately needed should 
be.drawn up and Governor Pinchot 
will lay that program before the legis- 
lature as soon as it convenes,” the 
committee secretary said. 
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The long-term program, looking 
to the checking of future emergen- 
cies, will be done by the committee on 
stabilization of wages, Dr. Douglass 
said. This committee, he declared, 
will hold public hearings in the vari- 
ous industrial centers of the state to 
educate employers on methods fol- 
lowed by progressive industries in 
their own fields. 

“Industry must be urged to spread 
out its work, keeping more men on 
work at part time instead of discharg- 
ing men,” Dr. Douglass advised. 

The public works committee will 
draw up comprehensive programs for 
the state, counties and municipalities, 
looking forward as far as ten years 
ahead. 

Revamping the public-school sys- 
tem will be the subject to be studied 
by the committee on education and 
training. The possibilities of intro- 
ducing more vocational training into 
the schools will be investigated by this 
committee. 


City Committee Active 


A recent meeting of the Committee 
of One Hundred, which includes the 
mayor, churchmen, business, civic and 
labor leaders of Philadelphia, brought 
forth grave warnings from such con- 
servative and outstanding civic lead- 
ers as Ellis Ames Ballard, counsel to 
the Philadelphia Rapid Transit, and 
Dr. Herbert J. Tily, president 
of Strawbridge & Clothier. “Just 
as we fought some time ago,” 
said Dr. Tily, “to make the world 


safe for democracy, so we must fight 
today to make it safe for civiliza- 
tion.” No attempt was made by any 
of the speakers to minimize the seri- 
ousness of the situation. 

Karl de Schweinitz, secretary of 
the committee, declared Philadel- 
phia’s jails are housing large numbers 
of homeless men who sleep in the 
cellars, floors and cells. “One jail 
alone accommodates 120 men in this 
fashion,” he declares. 

Resolutions were passed demand- 
ing that the City Council appropriate 
at once $250,000 to aid the jobless. 

Jacob Billikopf, chairman of the 
committee, prefaced introduction of 
the resolutions with an appeal for 
$2,500,000 to carry on relief work 
on a large scale, $900,000 of that sum 
to be raised by the city through tax- 
ation. This resolution was not ap- 
proved by the president of the coun- 
cil, Edwin R. Cox. “‘There’s no cash 
in the drawer,’ Mr. Cox said, “and 
we can’t raise the taxes on those 
thousands of two-story home-owners 
of this city who themselves are suffer- 
ing from the unemployment situation. 
However, we will see what we can 
do about raising $100,000 toward 
the cause of relief, but I can not 
promise anything over that.” 

Lessing J. Rosenwald, vice-presi- 
dent of Sears, Roebuck & Company, 
declared his firm will ask its employees 
to contribute one day’s pay out of 
every four weeks for sixteen weeks to 
create a fund for unemployment aid. 
The company will add a sum equal to 
that raised by the employees. 
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How Ohio Is Meeting Its Unemployment Problem 


A WELL-ORGANIZED PLAN to cope 
with unemployment is being carried 
out in the State of Ohio and Secretary 
Thomas J. Donnelly of the Ohio 
State Federation of Labor sends in 
the following report on this work: 


Immediately following President 
Hoover’s conference last November, 
Governor Cooper called together the 
members of his cabinet and requested 
them to push forward as rapidly as 
possible all necessary public work and 
to let contracts as early as could be 
done. The governor called into con- 
ference, on December 5, the county 
commissioners from the whole state 
and asked for their cooperation. He 
also sent a communication to mayors 
of all municipalities of the state, ask- 
ing that necessary public work under 
their control be speeded up. The 
governor received assurances of co- 
operation in these general plans from 
both of these groups of officials. 

On February 1, 1930, the gover- 
nor requested the Department of In- 
dustrial Relations to take charge of 
plans for promoting improvement in 
employment conditions, both during 
this period of depression and during 
so-called normal times. 

Letters were sent out on Febru- 
ary 15 to learn the progress being 
made, and for the purpose of stimu- 
lating further progress on public work 
as follows: 


a. To all school boards where 
bond issues for capital ex- 
enditures had been approved 
ast November. (The total 
amount of such bonds was 
more than $10,000,000. ) 

b. To all county surveyors. 

c. To all county sanitary en- 
ineers. 

d. To all city engineers. 


“A second letter was sent out on 
April 1 to groups b, c and d concern- 
ing progress during the six weeks 
from the middle of February to the 
end of March and the probable prog- 
ress for April. 

“Reports were secured, through an 
inquiry sent out by the auditor of state 
at the request of the Department of 
Industrial Relations, concerning road 
and bridge funds available for each 
township in the state. 

“Reports were also _ secured, 
PO: an inquiry sent out at the re- 

uest of the Department of Industrial 

elations by the state director of 
health, as to capital improvements by 
hospitals throughout the state. 

“An outstanding method of im- 
proving employment conditions came 
through the appointment of a tempo- 
rary state-wide committee on employ- 
ment through which temporary county 
committees on employment were 
secured. The state committee con- 
sisted of the president and secretary 
of nine state-wide organizations as 
follows: 


Ohio Manufacturers Association 
Ohio Bankers Association 

Ohio State Federation of Labor 
Ohio Building Association League 
Ohio Council of Retail Merchants 
Ohio Farm Bureau Federation 
Ohio State Grange 

Ohio Newspaper Association 
Ohio Chamber of Commerce 


“At the call of the governor this 
committee met on February 28 with 
the governor and representatives of 
the Be artment of Industrial Rela- 
tions. Each of the nine organizations 
represented on the committee was 
se to assume responsibility for ap- 
pointing in each county of the state 
(with the exception of two counties 
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where local committees were already 
at work) a representative who would 
serve as a member of a temporary 
county committee on employment. 
These appointments were made with- 
in a few days by each organization, 
which sent a letter direct to the county 
man. 

“The county committees were 
asked to assume responsibility for 
two things: 


1. Stimulating private industries and en- 
terprises to go forward as rapidly as possible. 

2. Promoting the speeding up of neces- 
sary public work through cooperation of 
representatives of industrial management, 
Labor, agriculture, and commerce, with the 
various public officials.” 


Many of these committees have 
done remarkably good work. While 
they were designated as temporary, 
many of them have agreed to continue 
as a permanent local committee. 

The progress made in pushing 
forward necessary public work under 
the direct responsibility of the state 
departments can, perhaps, be indi- 
cated by reporting for two of the de- 
partments which are responsible for 
practically all of such work. The 
figures are for contracts actually let 
during the first six months of 1928, 
1929 and 1930: 


Jan. 1 to Highway Department of 
June 30 Department Public Works 
1928 $12,857,065.32 $689,343.60 
1929 6,173,004.22 422,635.64 
1930 21,118,138.78 1,658,997.32 


The work done by the committees 
varied greatly, owing to differences in 
local conditions and owing also to the 
personality of the committee. 

The committees generally fol- 
lowed somewhat the course indicated 
below: 


1. At the first meeting the committee 
heard from the representative of the De- 


partment of Industrial Relations a presen- 
tation of the work they were asked to under- 
take and entered into a general discussion 
of local conditions; organized by selecting 
a chairman and a secretary; set a date for 
the next meeting; assigned certain duties 
to each member or to subcommittees. These 
duties usually were to secure information 
from the various county, municipal, town- 
ship and school officials concerning contem- 
plated public work; to secure information 
from each of the local business groups con- 
cerning business conditions; to organize 
local committees throughout the county. 

2. Either at the first or at subsequent 
meetings almost all of the committees de- 
cided to urge that preference in employment 
be given to local men and where necessary 
to those with dependents and that the plan 
of reducing time rather than complete lay- 
offs be followed. 

3. A number of the committees estab- 
lished local employment exchanges. These 
were located in the office of the county farm 
agent or some other official, or in the cham- 
ber of commerce. In a few localities the 
committee undertook to secure registration 
of unemployed persons. 

4. In most localities a clean-up or an 
improvement campaign was conducted either 
under the auspices of the county committee 
or of some other organization. In several 
localities definite programs were carried out 
for remodeling and reconditioning houses 
and in some instances special arrangements 
were made for loans for such purposes. 

5. The committees received fine co- 
operation from the newspapers and from 
the several service and similar organizations. 
In several localities church and school or- 
ganizations were also used. 

6. In practically all counties business 
and industrial organizations were encour- 
aged, through their own representatives on 
the committees, to go forward with plant 
improvements. 


Some of the results of this en- 
listment of a considerable number of 
leaders in* the various economic 
groups are: 
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1. A great many more people had em- 
ployment than would have been the case 
otherwise. This employment came from 
casual jobs, from public and private im- 
provements, and from easing-up on the 
tendency to retrench. 

2. The thousands of people—a few in 
some localities, a few hundred in some and 
several thousands in others—out of work, 
or who were on short time, were less dis- 
couraged when they realized that leaders in 
their community were doing everything that 
seemed possible to improve conditions. 

3. Many persons on the committees have 
faced squarely the human suffering and the 
business loss of involuntary idleness and 
with this first hand contact will have a 
permanent interest in reasonable plans which 
industry may develop to stabilize employ- 
ment. 


Governor Myers Y. Cooper, in 
carrying out general plans announced 
some time ago, named a state com- 
mittee on stabilization of industry 
and employment. In naming this 
committee he had in mind the calling 
together of the best minds in industry, 
management and Labor and asked 
that they give consideration to the 
long-time problem. The following 
are the names of the men appointed: 


F. A. Miller, president, the H. C. God- 
man Co., Columbus; Thomas J. Donnelly, 
secretary-treasurer, Ohio State Federation 
of Labor, Columbus; Robert J. Elder, the 
Elder-Johnson Co., Dayton; S. P. Bush, 
industrialist, Columbus; James Wilson, 
president, Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, Cincinnati; Oscar Grothe, vice- 
president and general manager, White Sew- 
ing Machine Co., Cleveland; F. A. Smythe, 
president, Thew Shovel Co., Lorain; Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, Antioch College, Yel- 
low Springs; L. J. Zoeller, assistant direc- 
tor of industrial relations, Procter & Gam- 
ble Co., Cincinnati; R. B. Ackerman, chair- 
man, Ohio State Legislative Department, 
Brotherhood Locomotive Firemen and En- 
ginemen, Galion; Charles H. Murray, di- 
rector of personnel, American Rolling Mills 
Co., Middletown. 
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William T. Blake, director, and 
Fred C. Croxton, special assistant, 
Department of Industrial Relations 
of Ohio, were named members of 
the committee, ex-officio. Governor 
Cooper asked that this committee 
serve as an advisory committee to the 
Department of Industrial Relations 
and to give its attention to four more 
or less distinct measures looking to- 
ward stabilization of employment and 
reduction of involuntary idleness : 


1. To give consideration to any practical 
plans for the distribution of necessary pub- 
lic work, according to general industrial 
conditions. 

2. To assist in further developing the 
public employment service so that it may 
be in position to render every possible aid to 
management and Labor in eliminating the 
waste arising from lost time. 

3. To determine methods of securing 
and making available current information 
concerning the extent and cause of unem- 
ployment and thereby encourage deliberate 
consideration of the problems of involun- 
tary idleness. 

4. To encourage industry — manage- 
ment and Labor—to devise and adopt plans 
for stabilizing industry and employment 
within a plant or within an industry. In 
promoting stabilization plans the committee 
is asked to advise with reference to the 
best methods of conducting continuous 
studies of plans in effect in Ohio or else- 
where and as to methods of making infor- 
mation concerning such plans and their 
results available for management, Labor and 
the public in general. 


The state committee is asked to 
cooperate in every possible way with 
local committees now in existence or 
which may be created. 

It was agreed by members of the 
state committee that subcommittees 
be named to consider the following 
subjects: 


a. Current information. 
b. Stabilization plans. 
c. Public employment offices. 





d. Public work. 

e. Cooperation with colleges and 
universities. 

f. Local committees. 

g. Immediate conditions. 

h. Vocational training. 





“The chairman on each of the sub- 
committees is to be allowed to draw 
from the outside men best fitted to 
a him in the solution of his prob- 
em.” 


Cleveland 


SECRETARY JAMEs F. MALLEY, of 
the Cleveland Federation of Labor, 
reporting for his city, gives the fol- 
lowing information on their unem- 
ployment program: 


That Cleveland has been awake 
to the necessity of readjusting its 
viewpoint on many matters and had 
early in the present crisis realized that 
something had to be accomplished by 
business to first relieve the suffering 
that would result from unemployment, 
and second, to, if possible, do away 
with this condition, is evidenced by 
the action that has been taken by the 
administration to do everything in its 
power to create work in the city and 
county and by endeavoring to have 
private concerns and private individ- 
uals not only give out any possible 
work, but to so arrange the work in 
hand that it would be so distributed 
that there would be little suffering be- 
cause of the unemployment condi- 
tion. 

The city manager appointed a 
large committee to take up the mat- 
ter of unemployment and organized 
labor was represented on the execu- 
tive board of this committee. 

The city also decided to introduce 
the ‘Stagger System,’ which is to 
phalanx the men so that the entire 
personnel of the working force would 
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be employed, thus preventing numbers 
of these workers being put on the 
streets to increase the mass of work- 
ers unemployed. 

The committee of the city mana- 
ger also tried to sell this system to 
the large employers in our city and in 
some instances were successful. 

All the funds available in the city 
were used to create part-time work 
for those fonttace sno 

The local unions also took up the 
matter to prevent suffering on the 
part of their members because of un- 
employment and in several instances, 
aside from dividing the available 
work among the entire membership, 
funds were set aside to assist those 
who were unable to meet their cur- 
rent expenses, as, for instance, the ac- 
tion of the Steam Fitters Union, which 
assessed every member $1 a day when 
working, to place in a fund for the 
purpose of relieving any suffering on 
the part of the members. 

At the last election bond issues 
were placed before the voters for 
$7,850,000 by the county and for 
$31,500,000 by the city. Organized 
labor endorsed these bond issues and 
worked hard for their passage. 

As a result, whereas in the- past 
we had a hard time to pass bond 
issues, as the voters looked upon their 
Passage as an increase in taxation, at 
this election every bond issue passed 
by a large vote. 

The committee appointed by the 
city manager is making an exhaustive 
study of the question of unemploy- 
ment with the result that they have 
already advanced several programs 
for the relief of suffering during this 
and other periods similar to the one 
we are now experiencing. It is the 
belief of many that before the winter 
is over something will result from 
their study and deliberations that will 
be an initial move toward doing away 
with these unemployment periods. 
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Louisiana Alive to Problems 


‘“THE UNEMPLOYMENT SITUATION 
remains practically unchanged, with 
possibly a slight and almost negligible 
improvement in the building trades,” 
reports Cliff Twilley, vice-president, 
Louisiana State Federation of Labor. 
“We still have about 5,000 idle work- 
ers in Shreveport with this figure 
being augmented almost daily by 
agrarians coming in after a very un- 
successful year on the farm, due to the 
drought. The printing trades are 
holding their own.” Vice-President 
Twilley continues : 


The General Executive Board of 
the Louisiana State Federation of 
Labor held its semiannual meeting in 
October. The board went on record 
as favoring all of the constitutional 
amendments to be voted on Novem- 
ber 4, with the object of eliminating 
unemployment. Another resolution 
opposed any reduction in the present 
wage scale until such time as living 
expenses are substantially reduced. 


Labor Day was observed in 
Shreveport by a gala celebration. We 
had the largest parade in many years, 
and our speaking and barbecue was un- 


usually well attended. I appeared be- 
fore the local post of the American 
Legion as a member of that organi- 
zation and — in behalf of Labor. 
They placed their drum and bugle 
corps in our parade and their com- 
mander, T. Overton Brooks, a law- 
yer, made a splendid Labor Day ad- 
dress in the afternoon, as did Paul 
J. Aymon. 


We take advantage of every oppor- 
tunity to cooperate with the business 
and fraternal organizations of the 
city, seeking to create a clearer under- 
standing and a closer friendship. I 
have just attended a pep meeting of 
some twenty men and women serving 
as a committee of speakers in the 
interest of the community chest drive. 


‘These men are all prominent in the 


professional and business life of this 
city. We have been assured a place on 
the executive board of the Federated 
Charities for a Labor representative, 
thus giving us an opportunity to help 
administer the money which we do- 
nate. 


We have not had any industrial 
disputes here recently and we do not 
anticipate any. 


Fur Workers Agreement Benefits Workers 


PRESIDENT - SECRETARY Morris 
KAUFMAN, of the International Fur 
Workers Union of the United States 
and Canada, sends in word of the 
agreement negotiated by Locals 2 and 
3 of his organization: 


The Fur Dressers Union of 
Brooklyn, Local 2, and the Fur Floor 
Workers Union of Brooklyn, Local 
3, of the International Fur Workers 
Union of United States and Canada, 


approved at special meetings held 
within the last few days the extensions 
of their agreement with the Fur 
Dressers Association for another 
year. 

The agreement in force now be- 
tween the unions and the association 
was to expire January 31, 1931. 

During the last few months the 
union negotiated with the employers 
about an increase for the fur floor 
workers and also slight increases for 
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the dressing of certain skins and some 
modifications in the agreement refer- 
ring to regulations in the shops. 

As a result of those conferences 
the present agreement was extended 
for another year, that is, to be in 
force until January 31, 1932, with an 
increase of 17 per cent for the floor 
workers, slight increases on certain 
skins for fleshing and also some im- 
provements in the regulations of the 
shops in favor of the union. 

The following is the substance of 
the agreement reached in the confer- 
ences: 
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First class minimum for floor 
workers $64 instead of $55. 
Second class minimum for floor 
workers $58 instead of $50. 
Third class minimum for floor 

workers $51 instead of $43.50. 


The union also secured a slight 
modification with reference to the 
watchmen. This question was quite an 
issue in the conferences and another 
concession was gained by the organ- 
ization on the dressing of certain 
skins. 

The new agreement 
effect October 15. 


goes into 


FROST 


He came in silver buckles, 

On a crisp, windless night; 
With lace upon his bosom, 
And a wig of gleaming white. 


There fell upon the aster 

A sudden breath of steel; 
There flashed across the clover 
An iridescent heel. 


The most immaculate pirate, 
And the stillest buccaneer, 
With cool, efficient fingers 
Unsheathed a jeweled spear. 


Affluent heirs of April 
And summer’s tall trustees, 
Bedazzled by his manners 
Gave up their legacies. 


With scarlet trail behind him 
Upon a ravished land, 
Fastidious, he departed, 
No spot upon his hand. 
ANNE BLACKWELL PAYNE. 























WORLD-WIDE UNEMPLOYMENT 


CCORDING to current reports 
Germany leads with the high- 
est unemployment in propor- 

tion to population. Great Britain is 
second and the United States third. 


Great Britain 


Unemployment on October 6 reached the 
highest figure since 1921. At 2,176,191 it 
contrasted with 1,207,200 at the same time 
last year. 

Twice during the current year it has been 
found necessary to raise by parliamentary 
action the amount the unemployment fund 
is allowed to borrow. 


GERMANY 


Unemployment continued serious during 
the summer months and showed an increase 
in the middle of July, when it is normally 
on the downward grade. The winter 
months are being contemplated with great 
anxiety and the government is making prep- 
arations to alleviate the situation as much 
as possible. 

In August, 1930, there were 984,384 
trade-unionists wholly unemployed as com- 
pared to 410,481 in August, 1929. In 
August, 1930, there were 670,466 trade- 
unionists partially unemployed compared to 
322,824 in August, 1929. (International 
Labor Review, October, 1930.) 

On September 6, 1930, there were regis- 
tered with the employment exchanges 
3,067,185 persons looking for jobs. 


JAPAN 


The number of unemployed is now 
placed officially at approximately 380,000, 
although the figures are far short of the 
actual number because of the family system 
by which the unemployed are absorbed and 
cared for by their families. The added 
burden on the families is resulting in a gen- 
erally decreasing standard of living and is 
causing distress. A private estimate of un- 
employment made in July, 1930, was as 


high as 1,200,000. 


It is reported that between July, 1929, 
and July, 1930, there was a reduction of 
28,000 or 17 per cent in the number of 
workers employed in the cottor spinning in- 
dustry, and a reduction of 14 per cent in 
the daily wages of working women. 


FRANCE 


France finally shows signs of becoming 
vaguely aware that the two-year prosperity 
boom is coming to an end. Anything ap- 
proaching a sudden crisis is not anticipated, 
but the sharp nervous contraction of French 
business in the last three weeks and the gen- 
eral contraction of credit—notwithstanding 
idle facilities—are destined to continue 
along with steady stock market declines. 

A slump of more than 160 million dol- 
lars’ worth of imports and the same amount 
of exports as compared to 1929 was shown 
in the customs figure for October 17, 1930, 
covering the first eight months of this year. 

Two factors cushion against overacute 
depression: French cautiousness against 
overexpansion in times of prosperity, result- 
ing in an unusual degree of equilibrium, 
and the presence of two million foreign 
workmen whose reemigration would pre- 
cede the development of any material un- 
employment. 


CANADA 


Declines in unemployment in September 
were greater than those recorded in any 
other September on record except 1924. 

There are approximately 2,500,000 per- 
sons in Canada who are wage-earners. The 
number facing unemployment this winter 
will be roughly 200,000. The problem is 
serious in Canada, but not insurmountable, 
according to the September, 1930, Labour 
Gazette. 

At the beginning of August, 1930, the 
unemployment percentage reported to the 
Department of Labor by local trade unions 
stood at 9.2 contrasted with 3.0 at the be- 
ginning of August, 1929. This is based on 
reports from 1,676 labor organizations, 
covering a membership of 200,122 persons. 
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ITALY 


Unemployment at the end of September 
registered 394,630, which is an increase of 
19,082 over the August total. 


HOLLAND 


In July, 1930, there were 25,772 persons 
receiving unemployment insurance, or 6.7 
per cent of the total working population of 
the Netherlands. 


CHILE 


At present there is no acute distress 
among the farmers and unemployment is at 
a minimum except in the north. The total 
number of unemployed workers in all of 
Chile is 2,746 as announced by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


BELGIUM 


According to the latest census there are 
23,000 totally unemployed and 55,000 par- 
tially unemployed in the country. At the 
end of July there were 15,202 totally un- 
employed and 48,580 partly employed. 


GREECE 


Although there are no official data avail- 
able in regard to the extent of the existing 
unemployment in Greece, the Pireaus La- 
bor Federation has compiled an estimate 
according to which the total is said to be 
approximately 138,000 for the entire coun- 
try in the second quarter of 1930. 


U. S. or CoLomBIA 


Business throughout Colombia during the 
past year has shown a steady downward 
trend so that at present the economic situa- 
tion is serious. Unemployment is increasing 
and living costs are becoming increasingly 
difficult to the mass of the people. 


SWITZERLAND 


Unemployment in the machinery and tex- 
tile industries is increasing, but the watch 
industry is steady due to seasonal demand. 


Norway 


All branches of Norwegian industry are 
increasingly affected by low commodity 
prices, the general lack of buying power 
and the depression in certain export mar- 
kets. The outlook for the winter is not 
encouraging and many plants find part-time 
operation unavoidable. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Largely as a result of the approaching 
end of the crop and building season, unem- 
ployment increased by 15 per cent during 
September, to 110,000, or the highest figure 


in six years. 
BoLivia 


The maintenance of an employment bu- 
reau to regulate the supply and demand for 
laborers is being tried out by the General 
Labor Bureau in La Paz. This office is 
rendering an important service to employers 
as well as to persons seeking work by pro- 
viding information of every kind. 


Meeting the Employer’s Organization 


In the Ninth International Congress of 
the International Federation of Building 
Operatives held at Stockholm this summer 
the president in his opening address called 
attention to the fact that building employ- 
ers had held an international congress in 
London in May, which was attended by 
representatives of employers from no fewer 
than thirty-five countries and at this con- 
gress there had been defined their attitude 
as an international body toward questions 
which had to be considered by the building 
workers’ organization. He reminded his 
hearers that approximately forty per cent of 
all building operatives are now unemployed 
and drew the moral that if employers were 
organized internationally and could backeach 
other through an organization functioning 
in thirty-five countries it would be necessary 
for operatives to be organized on the same 
scale to hold their own in making terms 
with their employers. 





THE NEGRO IN AMERICAN CIVILIZATION, 
by Charles S. Johnson, American Social 
Science Series. Henry Holt & Co., 1930, 
pp. xiv and 538. Price, $4. 


NeGRO MEMBERSHIP IN AMERICAN LABOR 
Unrons, by the Department of Research 
and Investigation of the National Urban 
League. Pp. 175. Price, $1. Reviewed 
by Dr. Mollie Ray Carroll, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago Settlement. 


“The Negro in American Civilization” 
is the product of the National Interracial 
Conference which was organized in 1926 by 
sixteen national organizations dealing with 
race relations. The conference included 
some of our ablest scholars in the social 
sciences and had Dr. Johnson as research 
secretary. He collected the findings of nu- 
merous investigations already made on the 
subjects of negro health, education, hous- 
ing, labor, recreation, law observance and 
citizenship and of race relations. In many 
cases the task of the conference was to get 
back to the original findings and to divest 
them of misinterpretations. The result is 
a valuable source book of information on 
the negro. 

Discussions of the negro in relation to 
immigrant labor shows the effect of restric- 
tion of immigration upon the northern 
migration of negroes. Since the war the 
factors affecting the opportunities of the 
negro in industry have been the increase in 
Mexican labor and the reduction in man 
power needed because of displacement of 
men by machines. At present the native 
whites lead in the skilled industries while 
the negroes are entering the unskilled, those 
most difficult to fill, or the newly develop- 
ing occupations not yet preempted by whites. 
Concerning the antagonism of negro and 
white workers it is suggested that the antag- 


onism is more economic than racial, the 
white man fearing the introduction of the 
negro at a lower wage scale, the negro 
resenting the lower wage scale but needing 
the job. As to the ability of negro workers 
the statement is made that it varies widely, 
as does that of whites, and that it is unfair 
to generalize upon experience with a few. 
Some are shiftless while others are reliable, 
hard working and able. However, lack of 
apprenticeship opportunities has reduced the 
training of the majority of negro labor to 
casual “breaking in.” 

One chapter discusses the policies of 
unions toward the negro. These vary widely 
according to the type of work and the num- 
bers, skill and wage rates of negroes and 
whites in the occupation. Now, however, 
negro workers, a million strong, are, after 
twelve years’ experience in industry, having 
access to skilled jobs and in consequence 
promise to have greater effect upon trade- 
union policy than in the past. The book 
also discusses the negro in his traditional 
role of agricultural laborer and in the newer 
lines of business and the professions. 

In the analysis of negro education the 
lack of adequate school facilities, short 
terms, low salaries for teachers and frequent 
laxity in enforcement of compulsory attend- 
ance laws are brought out. One resulting 
evil is the inadequate preparation of the 
negro teachers. The study brings out also 
an interesting change in attitude toward 
vocational education. Although farsighted 
leaders of the negro race like Booker T. 
Washington advocated vocational education 
to fit the great majority of leaders for use- 
ful labor in the decades following the Civil 
War, their position was challenged by 
others who feared race discrimination in 
emphasis upon vocational instead of cultural 
education. Today, however, in some quar- 
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ters it is feared that the negro is being 
given the cheaper “classical” education 
while the more expensive vocational train- 
ing is being reserved for white students. 
The study shows, however, enormous prog- 
ress in negro education, thanks to private 
foundations and greater alertness to the 
problem on the part of the states and of the 
negroes themselves. 

With respect to negro health, the book 
discusses the fallacy of earlier predictions 
concerning the dying out of the negro race. 
The high infant mortality rate is being re- 
duced by combatting ignorance and provid- 
ing more adequate medical care. Some 
other diseases to which the negro has been 
peculiarly susceptible, such as tuberculosis, 
result from the change from rural to urban 
living, from overcrowding and bad housing 
conditions and from the fact that the negro 
has not yet built up immunity to those 
diseases. The relative immunity and sus- 
ceptibility of different racial groups to spe- 
cific diseases is discussed. The inadequacy 
of hospital facilities and those for training 
negro doctors and nurses is set forth. 


An ANTHOLOGY OF REVOLUTIONARY 
Poetry. Compiled and edited by Marcus 
Graham. Introduction by Ralph Cheney 
and Lucia Trent. First limited edition, 
1929. Publication Committee, Box 3, 
West Farms Station, New York. Printed 
by the Active Press, Inc., New York. 
Reviewed by Hilda Worthington Smith. 


This volume is significant as the first 
attempt in this country on the part of any 
worker to bring together a large collection 
of poems expressing the ideals of social jus- 
tice. The compiler of the anthology, Mar- 
cus Graham, has done a remarkable piece 
of work. For eight years he has gathered 
poems from every source, and against many 
obstacles has put together his finished prod- 
uct, a volume beautifully printed, and con- 


taining poems from twenty countries and 


sixteen languages in translation. The sin- 
cere, deep feeling of those conducting the 
project with Mr. Graham, and the evident 
cooperation gained from poets and publish- 
ers call for serious consideration of the 
result. 


The volume naturally reflects all that has 
gone into the experiences of Marcus 
Graham, his experiences as a worker since 
the age of fourteen, his bitter struggle as 
a pacifist and internationalist during the 
World War, and the growth of his ideal 
of anarchism to which he has dedicated this 
volume. That he does not regard this ideal 
in a narrow way is indicated by his selec- 
tion of poems, and also in his own introduc- 
tory statement: 


The inspiration that led me to embark upon 
the venturesome plan of making this dream of 
the anthology come true I owe to the ideal that 
has aided me to gain whatever understanding 
of life my mind now embraces. This ideal, most 
misunderstood and misrepresented, most dis- 
torted and maligned of all the ideals laid bare 
before humanity—the ideal that signalizes man’s 
complete liberation from every form of eco- 
nomic, political, physical and spiritual bondage— 
Anarchism. It is to this ideal that I dedicate 
“An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry” (pp. 
13-14). : 


Following this broad conception, the 
“Anthology” includes poems upon such sub- 
jects as revolt, revolution, prisons, “divinely” 
appointed despots, war, machine bondage, 
capitalism, freedom of women and children. 
Most of the poets have been classified as 
“forerunners” or as “moderns.” From 
Shakespeare, Burns, Shelley and numerous 
others the pages turn gradually to poets of 
today. 

The ten-page introduction by Ralph 
Cheney and Lucia Trent, together with the 
preface, is a key to the “Anthology.” The 
reader is urged to “look herein for strength 
rather than smoothness, meaning rather 
than melody” (p. 41). With regard to 
taste in poetry and the poems selected for 
this book, they say, “Art is necessarily 
anarchistic.” That is, art knows no laws. 
It is the free expression of the free spirit. 
You have as much right to your tastes as we 
have to ours. You are free in art to do as 
you will as long as you do not hinder others 
from doing as they please” (p. 43). 

As a reference book, the method of index- 
ing does not give the reader sufficient help 
in finding particular poems or poets. But 
this volume is more than a reference book. 
As Mr. Graham says, the poets represented 

















MERCHANDISING THROUGH MERGERS 


are “poets singing of misery, yet never for- 
getting the dream of beauty” (p. 11). 
Themes of suffering and injustice echo again 
andagainthroughall the poems. The “dream 
of beauty” expresses itself in many of them 
through the spirit of revolt, of aspiration 
toward a new social order. More rarely is 
this aspiration expressed in terms of living 
beauty of words and phrases, that poetic 
beauty which exalts the reader with the 
perfect blending of thought and expression. 

While not all the modern poems are 
written by workers, the large number of 
workers’ poems included gives a measure of 
literature today, reflecting the present de- 
velopment of art among workers’ groups 
and giving promise for the future. With 
the great struggle for justice expressed in 
every line of this book will come new oppor- 
tunities, lifting the poetry of workers to new 
levels of art, and illuminating this literature 
of the people with new conceptions of beauty 
and freedom. 


OPERATING ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
Mercers, by W. R. Bassett. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, 1930. Pp. ix, 
205. Price $3. 


MERCHANDISING THROUGH Mercers, by 
J. A. Murphy. Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1930. Pp. xiii, 179. Price $3. 
Reviewed by Edward Berman, Assistant 
Professor of Economics, University of 
Illinois. 


More mergers were projected in the year 
1929 than in any preceding year. According 
to press reports, 500 combinations were 
launched in that year, compared to 370 in 
1928. The Wall Street crash of November, 
1929, slowed up the movement temporarily, 
but the authors of the volumes we are re- 
viewing believe that the number of mergers 
in operation will nevertheless continue to 
increase. They are convinced that the ad- 
vantages to be obtained through the merging 
of business establishments are great enough 
to carry the movement forward. Mr. Bas- 
sett is so enthusiastic about the possibilities 
that he writes fancifully of the imaginary 
future when all business activities will be 
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merged, a condition he describes as “‘social- 
ism arrived at not by political change but 
by capitalistic evolution.” Mr. Murphy is 
much more restrained, for he thinks that 
regardless of the production and administra- 
tion economies secured by mergers, they are 
likely to be handicapped in solving sales 
problems and in securing managerial talent 
capable of operating them efficiently. 

The production economies secured by 
merging are the most outstanding. As a 
result of combining establishments skilled 
managers are substituted for unskilled ones. 
The best brains of the various establish- 
ments are brought together. Increased 
financial strength permits heavy investment 
in improved machinery and in programs of 
research. It is possible to concentrate the 
production of similar products in separate 
plants. The possibility of comparing pro- 
duction costs in various plants stimulates 
interplant rivalry and increases efficiency. 
Material costs are reduced because the 
merger buys in larger lots. Merging makes 
possible the reduction of the variety of prod- 
ucts turned out. It thus enables the combi- 
nation to concentrate on the production of 
the most profitable items. There are, 
furthermore, important economies in dis- 
tribution to be secured by mergers. Direct 
selling expenses may be greatly reduced by 
eliminating many salesmen and much of the 
advertising that were necessary when the 
firms were competing with each other. It is 
no longer necessary to employ large numbers 
of sales managers. By having plants in 
different parts of the country the merger is 
able to reduce its transportation costs. 
Numerous other less important economies 
are possible. Enough have been mentioned, 
however, to indicate that there are sound 
economic reasons for merging. 

Business concerns have not combined 
merely to secure more economical operation, 
however. Both of our authors stress the 
fact that merging is a sovereign remedy for 
unprofitable competition. The trust move- 
ment of thirty and forty years ago was also 
due to a desire to escape cutthroat competi- 
tion. In addition, however, the old trust 
promoters were attracted by the hope that 














combination would give them monopoly and 
the power to charge high prices. Messrs. 
Bassett and Murphy appear to believe that 
the modern combines have no such un- 
worthy motive. It would be pleasant to 
accept their opinion without reserve, but it 
seems more reasonable to assume that the 
leopard has not changed his spots so com- 
pletely. 

What significance does the merger move- 
ment have for Labor? Our authors do not 
devote much attention to this question. Mr. 
Bassett, indeed, confines his attention, in 
discussing the elimination of personnel due 
to merging, to the passing of the old execu- 
tives. He points out that these gentlemen 
are after all comfortably situated as a rule, 
and that, in any event, the public benefits 
from mergers in the long run because of 
reduced prices. Mr. Murphy, whose closer 
contact with merchandising gives him a 
more realistic approach, devotes more at- 
tention to the wholesale discharge of sales- 
men which generally accompanies the form- 
ing of mergers. He cites the figures of the 
Chain Store Research Bureau, which esti- 
mated that in 1927 and 1928, 17,500 travel- 
ing salesmen lost their jobs in the drug and 
grocery trade alone, chiefly because of the 
growth of the chain-store movement. 
Neither of the authors, however, gives any 
attention to the discharge of manual labor 
which takes place when less efficient plants 
are discontinued by a merger, or to the elimi- 
nation of office clerks and bookkeepers which 
occurs when a merger centralizes adminis- 
tration activities. 

It would be too much to expect, of course, 
that business experts, writing primarily for 
business men, should be concerned with the 
effect of mergers upon the labor movement. 
Trade-unionists are nevertheless aware that 
the task of organizing workers employed by 
giant business combinations is more difficult 
than that of unionizing the small independ- 
ent concerns. The merger movement, 
though it seems to be in line with modern 
economic trends and though it ultimately 
promises the reduction of prices to con- 
sumers, will not be accepted by them with 
unmixed rejoicing. 
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Our Biccest Customer, by George Har- 
rison Phelps. Horace Liveright, New 
York, 192 p. Price $2. Reviewed by 
R. H. Sparkman, University of Wis- 
consin. 


The hero of this book is the laboring man. 
Yet you are warned in the preface not to 
“conclude that odors of a rather liberal 
sociology are blowing about.” ‘The author’s 
warning is amply justified by his subsequent 
shifting in and out among some of the 
“points of friction” which he observes in 
business wholly to the neglect of what ap- 
pears to be the logical attack to the problem. 
It is because of the illogical treatment ac- 
corded the subject and lack of a definite 
objective, as well as dearth of data, that 
reading the book becomes a bore. 

As a member of an advertising agency, 
the author, who sits at the council-tables of 
business, qualifies as an expert witness. From 
this contact he and his colleagues obtain inti- 
mate inside knowledge of business and “are 
constantly given new opportunities to study 
the great major forces that engulf and gov- 
ern us all.” 

To him this is an exalted position from 
which he has “an unobstructed view down 
all sides and over the region round about” 
which gives him courage to attempt an 
analysis of these forces. 

In Chapter 1 he discovers for business 
men the fact that the laboring man who 
makes all our products is “also the man who 
buys nearly all our products.” In this gen- 
eralization, however, the author is perhaps 
wrong. He makes no analysis of popula- 
tion data which reveals the above. Upon 
further study it is suggested he might find 
farmers to be “Our Biggest Customer.” 
Nevertheless, he is correct in singling out 
lack of purchasing power of consumers as 
the major point of friction. 

Then in reading through the remaining 
chapters one is led to believe that something 
or other should be done about increasing 
wages, improving salesmanship technic and 
advertising methods, increasing the amount 
of clothing for women and the length of the 
Chinaman’s gown, discovering new products 
and organizing the remainder of the indus- 
trial fields under institutes and bigger and 
better corporations. 

















LABOR ITEMS 


Canada 


HE Trades and Labor Council 

at London, Canada, is trying to 

reorganize the hosiery workers. 
Two educational classes have just 
been started with lectures by profes- 
sors from Western and Toronto Uni- 
versities. Twenty to thirty have paid 
fees for each class, Things are quiet 
here with large numbers of unem- 
ployed. The city is setting up an un- 
employment council on which Labor 
is to be represented. We are starting 
again the Children’s Fresh-Air Cam- 
paign and towards next season we al- 
ready have about $400 to begin with. 
—J. F. THomson. 


Railway clerks, tailors, electricians, 
beverage dispensers, cooks and wait- 
ers have taken part in the organiza- 
tion activities of this community. The 
railway clerks are coming along nicely, 
and the others are doing fairly well, 
with the exception of the tailors, who 
despite their efforts did not meet with 
success. There is a good program 
laid out by the Government for con- 
struction that should be beneficial to 
the building trades. The city council 


OF INTEREST 


has also made provision to help those 
out of work. A number of hotel and 
restaurant employees have been laid 
off and the railroad has reduced its 
dining-car service. Our Labor Tem- 
ple has fairly attractive meeting 
halls. —E. MANFRED ROEBLING, 
Winnipeg. 


Northeastern Section 


Alice M. Goland reports that the 
garment workers and printing press- 
men have organization activities on 
foot at Keene, N. H. Organizing 
committees have been formed and 
meetings are held every two weeks. 


Carl M. Matthews reports the fol- 
lowing procedure as to organized la- 
bor’s political activities at Lebanon, 
N. H.: A circular letter was sent out 
to all candidates asking them what 
stand they would take on labor meas- 
ures if elected. Several letters have 
been received from candidates where- 
in they pledge to vote in favor of the 
48-hour state law, a bill prohibiting 
night work for women and minors in 
the textile industry and a better com- 
pensation act. The labor records of 
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How Personal Finanee 
Serves the Wage Earner 


There was a time when it was taken 
for granted that if a man in need of 
money could not borrow from a bank he 
was either a fit subject for charity or a 
fool with his money. Now, a more sane 
view is being taken of the financial 
needs of those who have no commercial 
bank credit, and it is becoming gen- 
erally understood that every man is en- 
titled to stand on his own feet in finan- 
cial as well as in other transactions, 
and society owes him a chance to do so 
under circumstances that involve no vio- 
lation of either law or standards of re- 
spectability. 


This changed attitude has resulted in 
legislation in many states to provide a 
source of emergency funds, not for the 
poor as contrasted with the rich, but 
rather for all those who borrow to main- 
tain family life and efficiency. 


s 
Basis of Family Credit 


The permanency of agencies extend- 
ing credit to families is dependent, as 
is that of bankers who make loans to 
commerce and industry, upon the de- 
gree of wisdom and care with which 
they develop and apply their credit 
policy. 


A thoroughly sound foundation upon 
which to build such a policy is the 
American family. Experience has shown 
that to extend credit to any one repre- 
sentative of a family, even though he be 
the head, may, and often does, mean that 
credit has not been extended to the 
family as a whole. 


To make sure that loans are granted 
on the basis of family rather than in- 
dividual credit, Household Finance Cor- 
poration, after years of experience, has 
developed three fundamental devices: 
first, the application which includes a 
family financial statement, filled out by 
the branch manager in a personal inter- 
view with husband and wife; second, the 
use of two-name paper, one signature of 
which is that of the husband and the 
other of his wife; and, third, a personal 
appraisal by a member of the staff of 
the probable permanency and reliability 
of the family. 


A credit analysis to determine a 
family’s capacity to earn, and its integ- 
rity is, after all, an essential basis for 
personal credit where unsecured by col- 
lateral or endorsements. 


ie 
The Family as a Business Unit 


In making this credit study, House- 
hold’s managers are trained not only to 
appraise the “going value” of the family 
as a productive unit, but. sitting in with 
the “board of directors” of the family, to 
assist in analyzing the financial situation 
with the same care that a banker de- 
votes to the financial structure of a 
great business institution. What other 
agency of consumer credit can say as 
much? Installment goods are often 
pressed upon families without reference 
to their capacity to pay; while open ac- 
count credit is granted merely upon the 
past paying reputation of the applicant, 
with little regard for his present finan- 
cial situation, or the solution of any 
economic problems that may be trou- 
bling him. 


In supplying a line of credit to a fam- 
ily, Household takes i mortgage on the 
physical plant of the institution—the 
family’s household goods. (Homes are 
usually rented or only partially owned.) 
No claim is made that this chattel mort- 
gage is in itself a means of protection 
to Household’s investment. Not often 
does the borrower, no matter from what 
class he may come, have furniture 
which, when offered on the second-hand 
market, will sell for enough to repay 
his debt. Directly, the mortgage serves 
only as a partial protection against 
fraud. 


Indirectly, however, it serves a real 
purpose. In making the necessary ap- 
praisal of household goods at the home, 
the company’s representative has an op- 
portunity to learn much that he could 
not otherwise discover about family 
character—thrift, honesty, orderliness 
and integrity. 


At the same time, a family’s furniture 
is very precious to its owners, and has 
usually cost from five to ten times the 
amount which could be realized on it at 
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a forced sale. The fact that a chattel 
mortgage exists makes customers care- 
ful to avoid even the appearance of 
wishing to defraud. 


Foreclosures are not resorted to for 
any cause other than fraud, and they 
are not made when taking the furniture 
means breaking up a family. House- 
hold’s effort is to keep the family living 
with its equipment and continuing as a 
producing unit. The “plant” is of little 
value for the repayment of loans unless 
it is maintained in use. 


Furniture mortgaged to Household is, 
therefore, safer from foreclosure than 
that held under a sales contract by an 
installment house. Customers look 
upon the chattel mortgage as the sym- 
bol of a line of credit which they are 
proud to have established with a re- 
sponsible organization—an evidence 
that family integrity and solvency are 
recognized. 


= 
Who is Served 


A recently published study of the per- 
sonal nce business made by the 
Economist, Dr. L. N. Robinson, classed 
customers into six main groups. It is an 
interesting fact that each of these six 
was approximately the same per cent of 
the ten thousand borrowers studied as 
the same occupational groups bore to 
the population as a whole. They were: 
1. Mine operatives, who made up 3% of 
the ten thousand. 2. Retail dealers, de- 
livery men, insurance agents, commer- 
cial travelers and store salesmen, 7%. 
3. Professional people, 9%. 4. Clerical 
workers, 13%. 5. Those engaged in 
manufacturing and mechanical indus- 
tries, including such occupations as 
painter, foreman, engineer, mechanic, 
electrician, and unskilled or semi-skilled 
labor, 21%. 6. People in domestic and 
personal service, 47%. 


The contention that the personal 
finance business was established for all 
self-respecting people who cannot read- 
ily get accommodations at banks, in ad- 
dition to being borne out by the above 
widely varied occupations, is further 
confirmed by records of the incomes 
which customers report. Dr. Robinson 
says that the most frequent wage is $30 
a week, but that large numbers of cus- 
tomers earned from $40 to $50 a week 
and some made more than $90. People 
who borrow from personal finance com- 
panies represent a cross section of so- 
ciety as a whole. 


a 
Why Families Borrow 


Household selected over six thousand 
cases from its books at random and 
tabulated the reasons given by each cus- 
tomer for making a loan. Nearly all 
borrowed to pay pressing bills—about 
one-third of them for living expenses. 
One-sixth borrowed to pay taxes on 
property, to pay for improvements or 
repairs, or to discharge interest or mort- 
gages due. Nearly another sixth wanted 
the money to pay for medical care. The 
remaining one-third needed to repay 
loans for education, for clothing, to 
meet business expenses, insurance, or 
sundry emergencies. Some needed cash 
in order to buy such things as the win- 
ter’s coal, cemetery lots, or to meet ex- 
penses calculated to put the customer 
on a permanently higher plane, either 
as to living standard or personal con- 
tentment. 


o 
A Paradox 


Good business practice demands that 
the personal finance company instruct 
its customers in money management. 
Household, after following this policy 
throughout the course of its existence, 
has found, paradoxically enough, that 
as its customers outgrow their financial 
worries, Household’s business increases. 
Each family, grateful for having been 
financially reestablished, encourages 
others to take advantage of the service 
for lack of which no family, once re- 
established, will ever again permit itself 
to suffer any hardship that can be 
avoided through a small loan. House- 
hold’s business is, therefore, no excep- 
tion to the general rule that customer 
good will is a fundamental necessity to 
business progress. 


Household Finance 
Corporation 


919 North Michigan Ave. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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candidates who had served in state 
offices in the past were given out and 
the workers were urged to vote for 
ones having the best labor records. A 
series of mass meetings has been 
planned by the Central Labor Union 
to agitate for better labor laws and 
to promote the sale of union-label 
products. Textile and garment trades 
are working less than half time. Work 
in the building trades is almost at a 
standstill. 


Times are very dull at Rutland, 
Vt., and prospects are that there is a 
hard winter ahead for most workers. 
The Howe Scale Company and the 
Patch Wagner Company are running 
only three days a week, the former 
having cut wages to 35 cents an 
hour.—C. H. Warp. 


Gloucester, Mass., is building a 
new water-supply reservoir on which 
all union labor is employed. A com- 
mittee was appointed by the Central 
Labor Union to investigate the rec- 
ords of all candidates for public posi- 
tions. Box factories, fish packing, 
building trades and city employees are 
on part-time working schedule.— 
WILu1AM D. HoweLt. 


The Central Labor Union at Marl- 
boro, Mass., is concentrating on labor 
measures to place before the next 
meeting of the legislature. Six new 
members have been taken in by the 
hod carriers and building laborers. 
Fully 75 per cent of our members are 
out of work. Nearly all industries, 
except the wire-goods factory, are 
working with less than 50 per cent of 
their normal force. Candidates for 
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public office are asked to state their 


. position on matters vital to Labor.— 


Joun T. TUCKER. 


The textile unions at New Bed- 
ford, Mass., have organization cam- 
paigns under way. There is a slight 
improvement in employment at the 
local mills. Cotton mills are work- 
ing part time. One or two of the 
textile unions are forming social com- 
mittees.—HERBERT SEVERS. 


Very little change is noticed in the 
unemployment situation at Williman- 
tic, Conn., writes Lorretta Oatley. 
Practically all textile industries are on 
short time, some are working 24, 
some 32 and some 30 hours a week. 
Much suffering is found among these 
workers. Work in the building trades 
is very quiet. No new industries are 
locating here; some have moved to 
other localities seeking cheaper-labor. 


Educational and _ organization 
meetings have been held by the Cen- 
tral Labor Union at Providence, R. 
I., reports James J. Carroll. The 
textile, jewelry and most of the other 
trades are on part time. Eight mem- 
bers of our Central Labor Union are 
candidates for political office. The 
plumbers were successful in obtaining 
the five-day week and a scale of $1.35 
per hour, with double time for over- 
time. 


Organized labor at Altoona, Pa., 
is seeking the cooperation of civic and 
service groups by having get-together 
meetings on the unemployment situa- 
tion. The railroad shops are work- 
ing only part time. Wages are on the 
decrease.—JOHN F. WELLER. 
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“IN HIS MEMORY” 








Carr STMAS—a day of tribute to Him Who 
lived and died for others. 

May all 70,000 of us on the Baltimore & Ohio 
strive to follow His example as far as is humanly 
possible . . . to do, with a glad and cheerful heart, 
a little more than our required share... to go 
a little out of our way to do neighborly, Christian 
things for our fellow human beings wherever we 
may meet them. 

A merry, merry Christmas from us all to our 
friends and neighbors on other roads, and a 
happy New Year! 


BALTIMORE & OHIO 
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The Central Labor Union at 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., is planning an or- 
ganization campaign. The initial 
step will be a banquet at one of the 
leading hotels. All of the local un- 
ions are interested and success seems 
assured. There is a slight improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
The mines, railroads, builders and 
textile and silk mills are working part 
time. New agreements have been 
entered into in the ice-cream industry 
and the tobacco workers are negotiat- 
ing a new scale of wages.—Ww. J. 
KROMELBEIN. 


Southeastern Section 


P. J. Conlon reports that the Mt. 
Vernon Memorial Road project has 
put some laborers to work from Alex- 
andria, Va. The building trades are 
active along organization lines. Rail- 
road employees are working part 
time. 


The Central Labor Union at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has reorganized its or- 
ganization committee and has several 
crafts that they expect to unionize 
during the winter. Painters and car- 
penters so far have been very success- 
ful with their organization activities; 
the former we believe will secure a 
contract in the very near future. 
There is very little, if any, improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 
Building tradesmen are working part 
time. A local union of pressmen has 
been formed. Radio Station WBT 
has allotted us fifteen minutes each 
Friday evening from 6.15 to 6.30 for 
broadcasting. About half the time is 
given to a talk by some member of 
the Central Labor Union, the re- 
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mainder being devoted to music. This 
15-minute period is being given free 


of charge.—W. A. NEAL. 


The Central Labor Union at Char- 
lotte, N. C., has appointed an or- 
ganization committee to work on 
general reorganization of industries. 
Prospects are good for the organiza- 
tion of auto mechanics. None of the 
industries are working full time. The 
general unemployment condition re- 
mains the same. Work is very scarce 
in the building trades. A new local 
union of printing pressmen has been 
organized and the prospects are good 
for an agreement between the paint- 
ers and contractors—JAMEs H. 
FULLERTON. 


At Durham, N. C., we are encour- 
aging small repair work in order to 
relieve the almost complete unemploy- 
ment situation in the building trades 
here. Advertising through blotters 
and newspapers that all types of me- 
chanics are available at a flat rate is 
our method of reaching the people. 
Organization of the full-fashioned 
hosiery workers is under way. The 
cotton mills are on short time. To- 
bacco working is fairly steady, and 
print shops are working overtime. A 
labor paper, the Durham Labor 
News, has been started here.—AL- 
FRED HOFFMAN. 


C. B. Wilson reports that at Abbe- 
ville, S. C., a large number of the un- 
employed have secured work on high- 
way construction. Cotton mills are 
working part time. The political cam- 
paign here to put our friends in was 
successful. 
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The Most Powerful Factor 
In Popularizing Home Ownership 


Members of the Building Trades, Operative Builders, 
Contractors, Architects, Building Material Dealers and 
Bankers say the powerful national advertising cam- 
paign of The Celotex Company to stimulate public 
interest in Home Ownership is the most effective ever 
released. 

Not only does this praise refer to the increase in home- 
building and home-buying activity, but it also gives credit 
to the merit of Celotex Products. Today Celotex will 
be found in nearly 300,000 homes. Such a situation is 
extremely beneficial to the building trades. 

In the future The Celotex Company’s national adver- 
tising will continue to emphasize in a powerful way 
the pleasures and practical advantages to be enjoyed 
through Home Ownership. 


THE CELOTEX COMPANY 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 
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INSULATING CANE BOARD 








CELOTEX 


‘Keeps Winter Heat In 


Keeps Summer Heat Out’’ 
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An open meeting was held at 
Charleston, S. C., October 6, at which 
Brother Edward McGrady, in charge 
of the Southern Organizing Cam- 
paign, made an interesting and in- 
structive address on Labor. All lo- 
cals are affliated with the central 
body. There is a slight improvement 
in building construction. Employees 
at the Navy Yard are losing time dur- 
ing the month.—A. Fiynn. 


Electricians at Charleston, S. C., 
are making a drive to increase their 
membership, advises W. H. Strippy. 
There has been a slight improvement 
in work in the building trades. The 
Charleston Dry Dock and Machine 
Company is employing a very small 
force and only working three days a 
week. Prospects are good for the 
passage of laws favorable to Labor 
and among them the compensation 
law. Two jobs are under way, 
strictly union conditions prevailing— 
one the Emerson job at Georgetown, 
and the other the Kress of this city. 


C. H. Harrison reports that prac- 
tically all industries at Birmingham, 
Ala., are working part time. Open 
meetings are held in some part of 
the city each week. A general educa- 
tional campaign on organization is 
in progress. Campaigns are being 
planned by the painters, butchers, 
laundry salesmen, carpenters and 
molders. 


The Central Labor Union at Gads- 
den, Ala., is planning a special drive 
among the textile unions. The bar- 
bers are organized 100 per cent. The 
pipe shops are working three and four 
days a week and one has ceased oper- 
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Carpenters are not 
working very much and the brick 
masons are on short time. All plants 
except the Gulf State Steel Company 


ation entirely. 


are on part time. Plumbers secured 
the 54-day week with the 6-day pay 
schedule. The central body is plan- 
ning open meetings each month.—A. 


H. Hurst. 


No special activities are being 
waged by the Central Labor Union at 
Miami, Fla., except for the political 
activities and usual fight on those who 
are antagonistic to union labor. The 
Allied Printing Trades Council has 
been planning a vigorous campaign 
but are waiting on funds through as- 
sessments. The improvement in un- 
employment has been very slight, al- 
though the printing trades are look- 
ing forward to improvement soon. 
The plumbers are attempting to work 
out plans to relieve unemployment.— 
Cuas. S. WENTWORTH. 


The Central Labor Union at St. 
Petersburg, Fla., received all of the 
county candidates of the Republican 
Party at one of its sessions to hear 
them speak on different issues. The 
Democratic Party candidates will be 
given the same opportunity. Candi- 
dates are finding it to their advantage 
to announce their candidacy in a La- 
bor paper. Building tradesmen are 
nearly all engaged preparing for the 
season’s tourist trade. The barbers 
union has signed an agreement with 
some of the beauty parlors. The 
motion-picture operators have signed 
an agreement with all but one theater, 
which refused to enter into a con- 
tract.—V. S. HERRING. 
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Their words have wings 
as swift as light 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


WE Live and work as no other people have 
ever done. Our activities are pitched to the 
swiftness of the instantaneous age. 

Whatever happens, wherever it happens 
and however it may affect you, you may 
know it immediately over the wires or the 
channels of the air that carry men’s words 
with the speed of light. Business and social 
life are free from the restrictions of time and 
distance—for practically any one, anywhere, 
may at any time speak with any one, any- 
where else. 

The widespread and co-ordinated inter- 
ests of the nation depend upon an inter- 
course that less than sixty years ago was 
not possible in a single community. This 
is the task of the telephone wires 
and cables of the Bell Telephone 
System—to make a single commu- 
nity of our vast, busy continent 





wherein a man in Los Angeles may talk 
with another in Baltimore or a friend in 
Europe as readily as with his neighbor. 

It is the work of the Bell Telephone Sys- 
tem to enable friends, families and business 
associates to speak clearly and immediately 
with one another, wherever they may be. 
Its service is as helpful and accessible on a 
village street as in the largest cities. 

To match the growing sweep and com- 
plexity of life in this country, to prepare 
the way for new accomplishments, the Bell 
System is constantly adding to its equip- 
ment and bettering its service. 

To this end, its construction program 
for 1930 has been the largest in its 
history. This System at all times 
accepts its responsibility to forward 
the development and well-being of 
the nation, 
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A special committee has been ap- 
pointed at Tampa, Fla., to visit all 
local unions to try and get them to 
affiliate with the Central Trades and 
Labor Assembly. Iron workers and 
engineers have organization plans un- 
der way. There is a very slight im- 
provement in the unemployment situ- 
ation due to the influx of tourists. 
Meat-cutters are trying to organize. 
—J. W. SHERMAN. 


Nearly all industries at West Palm 
Beach, Fla., are working part time— 
probably the blacksmiths are better 
off now than any other trade for they 
are getting quite a lot of ornamen- 
tal iron work to do.— WALTER B. 
ABELL. 


East Central Section 


The Central Labor Union at Flint, 
Mich., has a special committee active 
to follow up all local work and see 
that home labor is used on such jobs. 
This we consider very good advertis- 
ing for organized labor. Efforts are 
being made to put back on its feet the 
union of cooks and waiters. There 
has been a slight increase in building 
construction and some of our leading 
men have begun to realize that the 
public is demanding that something 
be done to relieve the unemployment. 
We are trying to make old-age secur- 
ity a leading issue in our legislative 
endeavors. An agreement has been 
reached between the electricians and 
the Michigan Bell Telephone Com- 
pany awarding the pulling in of all 
cable after passing the first terminal 
box to the electrical workers.—B. A. 
KNIGHT. 
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J. Weinberger reports the organ- 
ization of a union of hotel and restau- 
rant workers in Duluth, Minn. Du- 
luth was without an organization of 
these workers since 1922. 


The Mayor of Canton, Ohio, has 
appointed a committee on unemploy- 
ment, reports J. R. Simpson. By 
lowering the initiation fee in the 
painters union, we have met with some 
success. All industries are working 
part time. All building trades, ex- 
cept plumbers and electricians, are on 
the five-day week. 


Stanley Ogg reports that at Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, despite much unemploy- 
ment, the nonpartisan campaign com- 
mittee is on the job and doing what 
it can to elect friends. No industry 
in the locality is working anywhere 
near full time and very few are work- 
ing even part time. 


Metal polishers at Troy, Ohio, are 
planning for an open meeting to 
which all tradesmen are to be invited. 
There is but little improvement in 
the unemployment situation. Most 
all factories are working part time.— 
ALBERT L. SHERMAN. 


All industries at Parkersburg, W. 
Va., are on part time, except the 
Vitrolite Company, which employs 
around 200 people, and which is 
working day and night. However, it 
pays a low wage. On the new post 
office which is being built the contrac- 
tor is paying common laborers at the 
rate of 25 cents an hour. On con- 


struction work on two state roads this 
labor is being paid 20 cents an hour. 
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We have this matter up with the 
proper officials but at this writing can 
not tell the result—C. F. MEHL. 


Charles E. Souza writes that the 
Central Labor Union at Jacksonville, 
Ill., is planning a series of label enter- 
tainments for this coming winter. 
Painters and carpenters have organ- 
ization campaigns under way. There 
has been an improvement in unem- 
ployment in nearly all the building 
trades. Cigar makers are working 
part time. Several of the local un- 
ions are holding smokers. All candi- 
dates for political positions have been 
interviewed as to their attitude to- 


ward Labor. 


The central body at Johnston City, 
Ill., is very busy at present with a new 
clerks’ agreement. The teamsters are 
having difficulties with some who will 
not join the union but who insist on 
hauling coal with the alibi of hard 
times and not being able to pay the 
price of initiation fees. The mines 
are working a little better at this 
writing and that is a big help to all.— 
Rosert W. Davison. 


Organized labor at South Bend, 
Ind., is cooperating with Elkhart in 
the organization of the ball-band rub- 
ber workers into a Federal Labor 
Union. It is reported that there are 
about 2,500 workers employed in this 
plant. Questionnaires have been sent 
to congressional and state candidates 
and meetings have been held to ex- 
plain the need of a constitutional con- 
vention for the revision of the In- 
diana State Constitution. Practically 
all industries are on part time.— 
Mary L. GARNER. 





West Central Section 


Des Moines, lowa, is planning to 
have open forum once a month, or 
twice if necessary, at which local and 
national speakers will be secured for 
educational purposes. The follow- 
ing unions have organizing cam- 
paigns under way: Meat cutters, elec- 
trical workers, roofers and sign writ- 
ers. There is no improvement in the 
unemployment situation, except that 
created by the building trades in re- 
ducing the service week to five days. 
The street-car men are now working 
six instead of seven out of eight and 
this gives work to 60 extra men. On 
October 15 the Trades Assembly 
sponsored a celebration in honor of 
the fiftieth anniversary of the Cigar 
Makers Local Union No. 111.—W. 
B. HAmMIL. 


R. W. Merrifield sends in word 
that at Aberdeen, S. Dak., plumbers, 
barbers and printers have organized, 
the latter with 22 charter members. 
Railroad machinists are working part 
time. There has been no improve- 
ment in the unemployment situation. 


At Arkansas City, Kans., the city 
is doing construction work to employ 
people who are in distress and who 
must have employment. All unions 
are planning to put on an organiza- 


tion drive. Mr. George McGill, 


Democratic candidate for the United 
States Senate, and Mr. Earl Knight, 
Democratic candidate for Congress, 
spoke here during the recent cam- 
paign.—A. P. GARRISON. 
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East South Central Section 


The Central Labor Union at Jack- 
son, Tenn., has appointed a commit- 
tee to look after the State Building 
which will be erected in the near fu- 
ture and to see if home labor can not 
be employed. All unions, on a small 
scale, are organizing. ‘There is no 
improvement in the unemployment 
situation. The Piggly-Wiggley and 
most of the railroad shops are on part 
time. Efforts are being made to or- 
ganize postal clerks, auto mechanics 
and butchers.—W. I. CARRINGTON. 


Practically all unions at Memphis, 
Tenn., are busy trying to make Mem- 
phis a 100 per cent union city in the 
skilled trades. A possibile 10 per 
cent increase in employment has been 
reported by the building trades since 
January 1. Hardwood and cotton 
mills are on part time. The five-day 
week prevails in practically all build- 
ing trades. A few small industries 
have located here this year. An ex- 
tensive air program and several pub- 
lic buildings erected have helped to 
keep the population of the city fairly 
well employed.—G. C. Hopkins. 


West South Central Section 


Culinary workers and building 
tradesmen are working for increased 
membership at Lake Charles, La. 
The cotton and rice season has given 
employment to about 700 at dock and 
cotton compress. All industries are 
working full time.—J. M. THEALL. 


W. W. Finch reports at Amarillo, 
Tex., efforts are being made to or- 
ganize the retail clerks. Otherwise 


organization activities are very quiet, 
with all unions trying hard to hold 
their own. All mills, sash and door 
factories are working about half 
time. Plasterers, painters, electri- 
cians and plumbers have the five-day 
week. Carpenters and bricklayers 
are working for the five-day week 
effective in spring of 1931. 


Carpenters, plumbers, hotel and 
restaurant workers are using every 
effort to organize the laundry work- 
ers and retail clerks at Pampa, Tex. 
There are more people out of work 
than there were during the summer. 
Carbon black plants are working full 
time but with about half the regular 
working force. Cooks and waiters 
renewed their old agreement. Car- 
penters have the 54-day week with 
the $9-a-day wage scale—FRANK 
HENRY. 


To help those out of work, organ- 
ized labor at San Antonio, Tex., is 
urging the city bond issue. All local 
unions are using every effort to hold 
their own. An out-of-state contrac- 
tor, who is building the Government 
air field, is paying a wage scale 50 per 
cent below that prevailiag here for 
work of a similar naturr The town 
is flooded with trar' workmen, 
mostly nonunion. The t _ding trades 
are trying to esi :L ‘«') the five-day 
week; the plumb and plasterers 
now have it.—FR:. .ISHBACK. 


The second Wednesday of each 
month is devoted to an open meei ng 
by the Central Labor Union at Tex- 
arkana, Tex., at which addresses are 
made by speakers on labor condi- 
tions. There is much unemployment 
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here. Several of our industries have 
closed down entirely and others have 
cut theip working forces. The paint- 
ers have the five-day week.—JOHN 
ALLEN. 


‘Mountain States Section 


J. F. O’Brien reports that at Butte, 
Mont., all mining companies and 
most.all business houses have laid off 
men. . All men working for the min- 
ing companies are on short time. 
More activity is shown by the unions 
here this year in politics than for the 
past 25 years. 


James D. Graham reports that at 
Havre, Mont., a Federal Labor Un- 
ion has been organized. Preliminary 
work has been started for the organ- 
ization of the culinary workers and 
the retail clerks. Prospects are that 
a Trades and Labor Council can be 
launched here. We are active against 
the contractor building the post office 
and whe thas not only reduced wages 
of carpenters $3 a day, laborers 
$1.60 aiday, but who is violating the 
eight-hour law for work on Govern- 
ment. buildingsa.. 

Ra 5) 

For the pur ‘Ye pf closer affilia- 
tion the Centra; Labor Union at Hel- 
ena, Mont., put get “*moker during 
November, to Wl all members 
were invited. The hiod carriers have 
reduced their initiation fee to $2 for 
the ne-t 60 days for the purpose of 
adding more members to their local 
union. The American Smelting & 
Refining Company has been working 
on part-time schedule and there is a 
possibility that they will close down 
altogether.— JAMES ANDERSON. 


. Does it have a tone-control? 


Graybar Model 770 does. 


. Does it have at least four 


screen grid tubes? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 


. Does it have push-pull am- 


plification? All 1930 Gray- 
bar models do. 


. Does it have an improved 


electro-dynamic speaker? 
All 1930 Graybar models 
do. 


. Does it have cabinet beau- 


ty? All 1930 Graybar 
models do. 


. Does it combine 1930 low 


prices with a sixty year 
reputation for quality? All 
1930 Graybar models do. 
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Check your 1930 


RADIO 


against these 
Specifications 
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GraybaR 


OFFICES IN 76 PRINCIPAL CITIBS 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GRAYBAR BLDG., N. Y. 
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Pueblo, Colo., reports that there is 
a possibility of a paper mill locating 
there. Our Political League has 
been meeting every Tuesday at the 
Labor Temple. The Nuckels Pack- 
ing Plant and the broom factory have 
been working full time. Three hun- 
dred railroad employees have re- 
turned to work.—J. W. Biccs. 


Pacific Coast Section 


Agitation is being carried on at 
Seattle, Wash., for work to start on 
the new post office and the Manne 
Hospital. Building laborers, cooks 
and waiters are making strenuous ef- 
forts to improve their numerical 
strength. The lumber industry, rail- 
way shops and automobile plants are 
operating on short time. Building 
Trades Council Conference Commit- 
tee is preparing for negotiations with 
the like committee of the Associated 
General Contractors for a new agree- 
ment. Their present agreement ex- 
pires in May of next year. We are 
hopeful that the five-day week clause 
will be included in the new agree- 
ment.—J. J. HURLEY. 


The Central Labor Union at Kla- 
math Falls, Oreg., has appointed a 
committee to do active organization 
work in new trades not already char- 
tered. Unemployment is getting 
slowly worse in all lines. The saw- 
mills and woods camps are cutting 
down on crews and time. Labor here 
is interested in the power bills, fishing 


laws, old-age pension, et cetera. 
Beauty-parlor operators have re- 
cently obtained a charter. A new 


agreement is being worked on for the 
laundry workers. Efforts are being 
made to organize the retail clerks.— 


C. D. Lone. 
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Organized labor at Modesto, 
Calif., is trying to have an ordinance 
passed to employ only home labor on 
city and county work. Cooks, Wait- 
ers and Waitresses Local Union No. 
$42 is having an organization cam- 
paign. The fruit industry is just end- 
ing the season. There is no improve- 
ment in the general unemployment 
situation.—A. J. FELT. 


In order to meet the present work- 
ing conditions at Napa, Calif., the 
Central Labor Union is asking all lo- 
cals to cooperate with their employ- 
ers in trying to shorten the work week 
to five days, writes Walter P. Weis. 
There has been no improvement in 
the unemployment situation and the 
fruit season about to end will add 
more to the ranks of those out of 
work. Shoe-factory, tannery, build- 
ing trades and garment workers are 
on part-time schedule. The latter 
have just made a new agreement with 
the Cameron Shirt Company and are 
working the five-day week. 


William Burtz sends in word that 
at Stockton, Calif., two laundries 
have gone on the five-day week. The 
Women’s Label League has been re- 
organized and socials have been held 
jointly with the Building Trades 
Council. 
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INTESTINAL FATIGUE 
Robs You of HEALTH! 


Intestinal fatigue is one of the most common ills of 
modern life. Yet most people fail to heed its warn- 
ings and it soon robs them of health. Indigestion, 
loss of appetite, reduced vitality, headaches, nerves, 
colds, skin eruptions and many other ailments are all 
the result of “‘sick intestines,”’ caused by accumulated 
waste products which send their poisons through the 
whole body. 


Intestinal fatigue (constipation) must be corrected. 
For 75 years medical authorities have recommended 
fresh yeast as a simple, natural way of clearing the 
body of poisons. This corrective food softens the 
accumulation of undigested materials in the intes- 
tines. It stimulates the natural action that removes 
such waste matter. Thus poison-forming accumula- 
tions are cleared away. Appetiteis renewed. Strength 
and vitality increase. Skin eruptions vanish. Radiant, 


vibrant health returns. 


Just eat Fleischmann’s Yeast regularly 
. « » 3 cakes every day, following the 
directions on the label. Each cake is 
rich in three indispensable vitamins— 
B, G and D. Start today and regain 
new health! 





At most grocers’, soda fountains 
and restaurants 83 33 33 
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FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST 
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INE mechanics and fine tools go to- 

gether. The carpenter who takes pride 
in his workmanship and skill takes equal 
pride in his Disston Hand Saws. 
The Disston D-15 Lightweight, the finest 
saw that Disston makes, is made for expert 
mechanics: men who know and can 
appreciate extra quality in hand saws. 
It is made of a special steel, the choicest 
product of the Disston Steel Works. It 
has a wonderful temper. It is true-taper 
ground, like all Disston Hand Saws. The 
blade is highly polished. The handle is 
of rich rosewood, with hand-carved 
design, Disston weather-proofed finish. 


DISSTON 
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THE DISSTON D-15 


MADE FOR 
EXPERT MECHANICS 


Examine this more beautiful saw at your 
hardware dealers. It costs more—but it's 
worth it. And when you divide the cost 
by the many years of faithful service that 
it will give you, you will realize how 
little, each year, it costs to have the finest 
saw made by Disston—the beautiful D-15. 








D-15 Lightweight 
Straight-back 


Length Pointsin. Points in. 
Blade ‘oss-cut Rip 






24” 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 

26” 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 5%, 6 
Those who pie enter a skew-back saw 
will choose the Disston D-115 
regular —~ a standard width. 





HENRY DISSTON & SONS, INC., PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A.»» Canadian Factory: TORONTO 
THE WORLD'S FOREMOST SAW MAKERS 

















Inexpensive 


Satisfying 
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Goodness! Yes! 


Good all the way through. 


Good materials—a careful selection of 
the best obtainable. 

Good in the making—utmost care and 
cleanliness. 

Good in the packing and wrapping — 
not touched by human hands and 
brought to you fresh and full flavored. 


These are what goodness means in 
Wrigley’s. 

Then it’s good for you — clean, white 
teeth, a sweet breath, steady nerves and 
good digestion result from the regular use 
of Wrigley’s. 

Try it when you are tired and hungry 
and see how quickly it peps you up. 

The delicious long-lasting flavors are 
an added joy. 

All these good things in Wrigley’s for 
a nickel. 


WRIGLEYS 
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A Proving Ground of Service 


FLLECTRICAL achievement—turning the forces of Nature into 

mighty power to do the work of thousands—bringing the cheer of 
light where only darkness reigned before—keeping the production 
line moving in industry—these are some of the inspirations that guide 
Westinghouse engineers, that urge them to strive a little harder, to 
endure a little more. 


Westinghouse was founded on the policy of service—time-tested, time- 
honored service. Every Westinghouse development is the outcome of 
close association with industry, of first-hand information, of constant 
research, and because engineering knowledge and installation skill are 
dominating forces in Westinghouse application of equipment, the 
circle of service is expanding every year. 


Westinghouse 
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Stores 
in 48 
States 
in the 
U.S.A. 





A 


LA, \¥ 
Vy 
i) Something for All 
in Inexpensive Gifts 


You’ll Be Proud to Give! 


HRISTMAS gifts . . . in wide, irresistible selec- 
tion . . . and priced in keeping with the present 
era of economy. 
Every J. C. Penney store is now stocked to capacity 
with merchandise of better quality than ever .. . at 
prices enabling you to give more and yet spend less/ 
One of the more than 1450 of these stores is near 
you. 
You shop J. C. Penney’s with satisfaction . . . be- 
cause you know that it’s the store that saves you 


J.C. PENNEY CO. ‘=: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 330 WEST 34th STREET, NEW YORK CITY Roofs 
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An Appraisal 


“No clear-minded individual can fail to have observed dur- 
ing the past decade the tremendous advance of the screen, 
artistic and otherwise; - - the higher standards which the pro- 
ducers have developed, the larger spirit of public service, the 
increased devotion to the realities of life and art, the wide 
open door to technical development. 


“To the alert of mind, the progress of the screen should be 
self-evident. Through this progess it is rising beyond the crit- 
icisms of those who stand irresponsibly aloof, and is coming 
ever nearer to the attainment of those goals of art and science 
and human service which fill the minds of its active and re- 
sponsible leaders."’ 

From an address by 
November 5, 1930 Thomas A. Edison 


MOTION PICTURE PRODUCERS AND 


DISTRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INC. 
WILL H. HAYS, President 
469 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
~e et 





Beer Productions, Inc. First National Pictures, Inc. R C A Photophone, Inc. 
B. de Mille Pictures Fox Film Corporation R EK O Distributing Corpora- 
ation D. W. Griffith, Inc. tion 
Christie Film Company Inspiration Pictures, I Hal Roach Studios, Inc. 
Columbia Pictures Corporation Kinogram Publishing Corp. Sono-Art Productions, Inc. 
Kodak Company Metro- Goldwyn - Mayer ist. Corp. 
Educational Film Exchanges, Corp. Universal Pictures Corp. 
Inc. Paramount Publix Corp. The Caddo Co., Inc. 
Electrical Research Products, Pathe Exchange, Inc. Vitagraph, Inc. 
nc. Principal Pictures Corp. Warner Bros. Pictures, Inc. 
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Statistics show that strenu- 
ous America does 70% of the 
entire day’s work before 
noon. Here’s a breakfast 
that gives energy to “go on.” 


REAKFAST is your most important meal, say 

health-workers who know. It's the meal 

that furnishes you the drive and energy to tackle 

your morning’s job ... and that’s 70%. of the 
entire day’s work. 


A breakfast that “stands by you” 


For food energy that /asts, no breakfast can sur- 
pass Quaker Oats. It’s better, richer, more satis- 
fying than ordinary oatmeal, because Quaker uses 
only the choicest, plumpest, full-flavored oats. 
These selected whole oats are roasted 
in open ovens to juicy, flaky tenderness. 
That’s what gives Quaker its richer 
flavor. And pre-cooks it so that it cooks 
done 2% minutes from the time the 
water boils. 

And when you buy Quaker you're 
getting better food value for your 
money. Because Quaker never throws 


Quaker Oats 








“Clear heads and steady nerves such as Quaker Oats break- 
fasts provide for are necessary for skyworkers,”’ says Supt. C. P, 
Ferry us be directs John Vykrnta and Viggs Jensen. 


away the vital part of the oat as some millers do. 
And so in Quaker you get 50% more muscle 
building food than ordinary highly milled cereals 
give you. You get the stuff that builds good, red 

lood. You get 65% energy food. Plus the bran 
everyone needs. 


Quaker gives 3 more oats 


Prepare to whip the morning with this greatest 

-.. Of energy breakfasts. Your grocer has 
both Quaker Oats and Quick Quaker 
Oats. The weight on the package 
proves that Quaker gives 4% more oats 
than most millers pack. The Quaker 
Oats Company. 





All Quaker products are superior to 
others of their kind. Try Quaker Corn- 
meal and Muffets. 


two kinds ..at your grocer’s 
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Products 
Preferred 





You have hundreds of products to choose from 
when you buy fuel and oil. Which products do you 
prefer? The products that give you the best service 
in your car. 


You don’t buy oil and fuel by testing, smelling, feel- 
ing, or seeing them! ‘They must earn your prefer- 
ence. They have to prove themselves by perform- 
ance. 


New Iso-Vis is a product preferred by millions. In 
cities, on farms, in small towns—everywhere in the 
Middle West—New Iso-Vis is known and depended 
upon. Hundreds of thousands of people use and 
recommend this product. 


By proved performance New Iso-Vis has earned its 
popularity. More motorists are demanding this oil 
because they find it gives superior lubrication service 
in their cars. It has an extraordinary service record 
behind it. 


Imagine for a moment that you are looking at a 
large map of the Middle West showing the thousands 
of highways criss-crossing each of the ten states— 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Iowa, Wis- 
consin, Kansas, Missouri, North Dakota and South 
Dakota. 


Every day along the highways of all these states a 
multitude of motorists are driving cars lubricated 
with New Iso-Vis. Day after day, for the past year 
it has been lubricating cars on these highways—giv- 
ing satisfactory service. 


New Iso-Vis has given billions of miles of satisfac- 
tory service! It has earned the preference of the 
people of the Middle West! 


The Standard Oil Company (Indiana) has built 
its reputation for dependability on products like New 
Iso-Vis that earn your preference by performance. 


Thousands of motorists every year write friendly 
letters to the Standard Oil Company (Indiana) prais- 
ing the spirit of helpfulness shown by its employees 
and praising its various products—telling of the ac- 
tual service they have given. 


These letters are written voluntarily. They are 
sincere, personal letters of the sort money cannot buy. 


They are more than praise of products preferred. 
They are a recognition of the spirit in which the 
Standard Oil Company (Indiana) goes about its daily 
business, striving to excel in serving the people of the 
Middle West. 


Standard Oil Company 


(Indiana) 
General Office: Standard Oil Building 
910 So. Michigan Avenue - - - - Chicago 
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To meet the | 
requirements 


of 


American 
Craftsmanship 
at its best | 


ANACONDA 


COPPER “&~ BRASS 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 
General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 
Offices and Agencies in the Principal Cities 






eee 




















| 
LABOR LEADERS) 


Why not make the following | 
hotels your headquarters | 
when in the South | 

| 

ROBERT FULTON HOTEL, 


CECIL HOTEL, 
Atlanta, Georgia 


MECKLENBURG HOTEL, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


JEFFERSON HOTEL, 
Columbia, 8. C. 


SAVANNAH HOTEL, 
Savannah, Georgia 


«SEMINOLE HOTEL, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


EXCHANGE HOTEL, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


HILLMAN HOTEL, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


ALL BARON & WILSON HOTELS 
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Statement of 


Matthew Woll, President 
The Union Labor Life 
Insurance Company 







ECOND only to their usefulness to so- 

ciety through the payment of claims, 
insurance companies are serving humanity 
by decreasing the hazards insured against. 
In this kind of service, life insurance com- 
panies are among the most prominent. 
Among other companies, the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Company has for years 
operated a well-organized department for 
the dissemination of information regard- 
ing the care of the body through proper 
choice of food, proper habits, and by prac- 
ticing moderation in all things. Free 
publications, giving information regarding 
different diseases, propaganda oe ap 
vention of accidents, and nursing service 
for industrial policyholders 
have been most helpful, espe- aie 
cially to the industrial work- a 
ers of our country. 




















Certainly it is most com- 
mendable to be able to prevent 
the loss of property, to pre- 
vent sickness and accident, 
and to prolong life. In fact, 
it is far more desirable to pre- 
vent an accident, or sickness, 
or death, or to prevent a fire 
than it is to make promised 
payments when these events 
occur. And one of the mar- 
vels of our recent business 
developments is the way in 
which we have succeeded in 
utilizing selfish interests for 
these humanitarian purposes. 





















METROPOLITAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. EcKER, PRESIDENT 
ONE MADISON AVENUE, New YORK 
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Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey 


NUJOL 
FLIT 
MISTOL 
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louder! ” 


Straining forward to 
hear the speaker they 
were all ears and he 
was all lungs—but still 
they couldn’t under- 
stand him. No wonder “louder please”— 
and remarks less courteous—were bywords 
at those old time gatherings. 





That was before Western Electric showed 
the world how to amplify and distribute 
the voice. Today the Western Electric 
Public Address System brings every word 
of the speaker to you, even in the last row 
of the balcony or on the far edge of the 
largest crowd outdoors. 


And this, like most achievements in 
voice reproduction, was made possible 
only by this organization’s long experience 


in making Bell telephones. 

















Western FJectric 


Makers of your Bell telephone and leaders 


in the development of sound transmission 
(¢ 

il 

For easy hearing, the Western Electric Public 

Address System makes every seat a front seat. 





(S 
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UTILITY 
SECURITIES 
COMPANY 


& 





230 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


Phone Wabash 9700 


We specialize in the investment 
securities of progressive public 
utility companies operating in 31 
states. Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish fo in- 
vest out of income. Ask for our list 
of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


New York Sanfrancisco Detroit Milwaukge Indianapolis 
Kansas City St. Louis Richmond Cleveland 
Minneapolis Louisville 
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American 


Water Works 
and 


Electric Company 


Incorporated 


Operating a group of 
electric and water 
works public utilities, 
supplying essential 
service in seventeen 
states and Cuba. 


General Offices 
50 Broad Street 
New York City 








“How Blest Is He”... 


Among the immortals of litera- 
ture, few occupy a higher place 
than that held by Oliver Gold- 


smith. It was he who said: 


“How blest is he who crowns 
- a youth of labor with 
an age of ease.”’ 


It was difficult to do in his time, 
for there were no life insurance 
companies. 


BUT TODAY 


you can make certain a 
“crown of ease” for your 
old age through an En- 
dowment Policy. 





The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 
Epwarp D. Durrietp, President 
Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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CURVED 


to fit the 


WRIST 


An extremely attractive 
Elgin with new style 
curved case and hidden 
lugs. The movement is 
accurate and assures ex- 
cellent timekeeping always. 

$29.75 












Other Elgin watches for men and 
women priced from $15 to $650 


ELGIN—American-Made WATCHES 
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You Can Increase 
Your Income 


You can put your spare money to work where it will 


substantially increase your income. 


Invest it in Cities Service Common stock at its present 
price and you get a net yearly yield of about 6 3/4%— 
and your dividends are being paid to you monthly, part 


in cash and part in stock. 


Let us send you full information about this strong se- 
curity, which has a $120,000,000 record as a dividend 
payer over the last 19 years. The coupon is for your 


convenience. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street New York City 
Branches in Principal Cities 


Mail the Coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO.| 4, 


60 Wall Street, New York 

Please send me full information | 4ddress 

about Cities Service Common stock 
and its 19-year dividend record. 

















(043C-103) 
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Wages are 
worth what they 
will Buy 


The concentration of industry 
in congested cities resulted in 
greater efficiency in produc- 
tion and in higher wages for 
workers. Bvt it also imposed 
high living costs which, to an 
extent, absorbed much of the 
benefit of mass production. 
One reason why industry 
had to be concentrated in large 
cities was the fact that power 
supply was concentrated. 
Now the course is being 
turned in the other direction. 
Electric power is distributed 
far and wide over the country- 
side. The small towns have a 
power supply equal to that of 
the big cities. Factories are 
following the power line out 
into the small towns, where 
living conditions are better 
and living costs are lower. 
The Middle West Utilities 
System,a pioneer in the wide- 
spread distribution of electric 
power, now provides power 
to four thousand small and 
medium-sized communities. 


Middle West 
Utilities Company 





Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation 


= 
DIONE its 


POBET 
CERVIGH 





231 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 


New York Pittsburgh San Francisco 


























“WE BUILD 
GOOD WILL 
WITH 
GOOD OILS 
AND 


GOOD SERVICE” 


SINCLAIR 








~ oe 


“i 
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Petroleum Products 


GASOLENE ABSORPTION OIL RED OIL 
NAPHTHA PENETRATING OIL CYLINDER STOCKS 
KEROSENE NEUTRAL OILS PARAFFIN OILS 
GAS OIL FUEL OIL PARAFFIN WAX 
CONCE - ALWAYS > CONCE - ALWAYS > Write for Prices 


EMPIRE OIL AND REFINING COMPANY 


SUBSIDIARY CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES OFFICE—TULSA, OKLA. 








cARMSTRONG CORK & INSULATION COMPANY 


Manufacturers and distributors of 




















ARMSTRONG’S CORKBOARD INSULATION NONPAREIL INSULATING BRICK 
ARMSTRONG’S CORKOUSTIC ARMS ONG’S HIGH PRESSURE COVERING AND BLOCK 
ARMSTRONG’S CORK COVERING ARMSTRONG'S CORK MACHINERY ISOLATION 
ARMSTRONG’S INSULATING BRI ARMS ING’S CORK BRICK 
ARMSTRONG’S TEMLOK 
Executive offices: Lancaster, Pa. Branch offices in all principal cities. 











Quality Lubricants Since 1853 


Swan-Finch Oil Corporation 
522 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 











0, 


Shell Sastern ‘Petroleum 
‘Products, Jne. 


op 
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THE KEYSTONE OF THE 
NATION’S GROWTH... 


OR more than three decades Illinois, lowa, Missouri and 

Kansas have been in the forefront of Middle Western 
commercial, agricultural and industrial development. Much 
of their progress has been due to the availability of 
adequate, economical utility service, supplied by subsid- 
iaries of North American Light & Power Company to more 
than 800 communities in the states named. 


North American Light & Power Company 


General Offices 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 











~ WH Of 











TEXAS GULF 
SULPHUR COMPANY 
(Incorporated ) 


75 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK 














Build with 


Brick 
ia * ail 
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A Handbook of STANLEY TOOLS 


for the expert tool-user 


Showing the most complete line 
of carpenters tools in the world. 


Write for Catalog No. 34-P 
THE STANLEY RULE & LEVEL PLANT 


THE STANLEY WORKS, NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 























RESULTS COUNT! 


ert cree 38 youre SW Groen Stampe have been 
ar money saver for working man 
- fis family. 

mA. earner will find a true friend of 


The Sperry & Hutchinson Company 
BRANCHES EVERYWHERE 


EBBITT HOTEL 


H Street at Tenth, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
MODERN FIREPROOF 
ALL ROOMS WITH BATH 


Rates: $2.50 and $3.00 Single 
$4.00 and $5.00 Double 
European Plan 


Headquarters for Members of A. F. of L. 
Constructed Exclusively by Union Labor 
GEORGE HOLBROOK, Manager 




















The Foundation Company 


ENGINEERING 
CONSTRUCTION 





An Organization of experi- 
enced men, equipped with 
modern plant, prepared to 
undertake engineering con- 
struction anywhere. 





120 Liberty Street 
City of New York 





OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








The Atlantic Coast 
Fisheries Co. 


Producers ot 


Nordic Fish 





111 John Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN COLORTYPE 
COMPANY 


Art and Commercial Color Printing 




















YOUR PRINTING 


is your representative. It reflects your judgment and character. 
Naturally, therefore, you should select your printer as carefully as 
you would an individual to represent you. 


OUR PLANT 


fully appreciates the confidence our clients impose in us when they 
ask us to produce their printing. Each and every job—from a call- 
ing card to a million copies of a large magazine—is given the same 
attention. It would be to your advantage to get information from 
us regarding your next order for printing. 


The American Federationist, The Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association and the National Geographic 
Magazine are among the publications from our press. 


JUDD & DETWEILER, Inc. 


Master Printers 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 











i 
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Tackles Belts CI lela ty Safety Straps, | Fore) | Bags, 
mitat Lag Wrenches, Sleeve Twisters 
Wire Grips, Tre ec Trin mers 


American Made Tools 
for American Workmen 




















Central 
Public 
Service 





Lehigh Cement can be relied upon to give 


permanent satisfaction in all forms of con- Ci orp 0 ra t i on 


crete construction. 


Seventeen District Sales Offices and twenty 

mills, from coast to coast, assure prompt Has Grown Over 100% 

service to all users of Lehigh Cement in 

the building and construction industry. during the last12 months. 
Recent acquisitions will 


increase the assets to over 


LEHIGH PORTLAND $30,000,000, | the com: 
CEMENT COMPANY the anneal gooss earnings to 
approximately $37,600,000. 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, III. 
Birmingham, Ala. Spokane, Wash. Descriptive Booklet Mailed 


on Request 
DISTRICT OFFICES: 
New York, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kansas'Cliy. Mo. Mason City, owa Min'eap'lis, Mian. CENTRAL PUBLIC 
Omaha, Nebr. = ang Mar Cleveland, Ohio SERVICE 
CORPORATION 
“MILLS FROM COAST TO COAST” 505 West Ademes Geet Chicago, Illinois 





























PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
Glass--Mirrors-- Paints-- Brushes 
Sixty Warehouses in Principal Cities 











. 4 . 
toes # Benjamin Moore & Co. hag 
tilac ; y ouse Paint 
Cement Costing PelaseNemyahoe gat farenee Pure Oil Color 
Impervo Surfacer NEW YORE stous Japans and Driers 


White Enamel Underbody CLEVELAND TORONTO Impervo Varnishes 
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The J. G. Wilson Corporation 


Rolling Steel Doors 38th STREET Fireproof Doors 
Venetian Blinds nw tee CITY, N.Y Sectionfold Partitions 
Diffuselite Shades _—. Sanitary Wardrobes 








YORK SAFE AND LOCK COMPANY 


~~ Safes and Vaults }r 


FACTORY : YORK, PA. 








SUGAR—The Essential Food 
CHEAP :: PURE :+: WHOLESOME 
CENTRAL AGUIRRE SUGAR COMPANY 








WILLIAM J. SINEK 


R. S. BLOME 
BLOME-SINEK Co. 
(A CO-PARTNERSHIP) 
Building Construction 
National City Building, NEW YORK 33 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 











Made by men who are veter- 
ans in the petroleum industry, 
and proved by engineers who 
are leaders in the automotive 
industry. Mobiloil is made, 
not found. 


oARGONe 
Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL CO. 
61 Broadway New York City 
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a Utilities 
Power & Light Corporation 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
327 SO. LA SALLE ST. 100 BROADWAY 


Operators of Public Utilities in 15 States, Canada, and Great Britain 
Principat Pusiic Utitiry SussipiARIgs: 
Indianapolis Power & Light Com- The Laclede Gas Light Company 


pany Eastern New Jersey Power Com- 
Interstate Power Company pany 
Newport Electric Corporation Derby Gas & Electric Corporation 
Laclede Power & Light Company Central States Utilities Corporation 


Greater London and Counties Trust Limited 


Dec. 31,1929 Dee. 31,1928 Dec. 31, 1937 
Gross Revenue (12 Months) $52,348,686 $43,240,584 $27,645,209 
Net Earnings of Operating 


Companies .cccacecccces 23,593,845 19,733,590 14,473,892 ee 
Net Income after All De- oy 
Ne 7,617,657 4,496,882 2,640,034 




















Kalman Steel Company 


(Inc.) 


Manufacturers of Building Products 
Road Materials and Wire Goods 


ER 


Cable Address “CORRBAR™ New York 
WRIGLEY BUILDING 
CHICAGO 
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ETHYL Botany Consolidated Mills 
GASOLINE ™” 
— ao Passaic-Garfield 
New Jersey 
e 
me New York Offices: 
ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 200 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK CITY NEW YORK 




















The United Light and Rower Company 
105 West Adams Street 


Chicago, Illinois 
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:CUNEO 


TWENTY-SECOND 

CANAL & GROVE 

STREETS--CHICAGO 
NEW YORK-MILWAUKEE 





VICTORY 2100 


Printers 
Binders 
Electrotypers 


Specialists 

n 
Publications 
Catalogs 
Rotogravure 
Railroad Printing 
Direct Mail Printing 











PRESS: 
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American Smelting and Refining Company 


Buyers of All Non-Ferrous Bullion, Ores, Concentrates, Mattes and Blister 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ASARCO BRAND LEAD PRODUCTS 


SALES OFFICE, 120 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK CITY 














TROJAN POWDER COMPANY 


Allentown, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Manufacturers of 


HIGH EXPLOSIVES 
for All Kinds of 


Quarry Operations Excavating and 
Mining Operations Construction Work 
Land Clearing Agricultural Purposes 


Magazines and Distributing Points in all 
important consuming localities 


Mills at Seiple, Pa.; Robert, Cal. 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


The CONOWINGO hydroelectric development, 
now an accomplished fact, in conjunction with a 
splendid system of steam stations, ably meets the 

adelphia territory’s constantly increasing de- 
mand for Electric Service—that essential and 
integral part of our social, industrial and com- 
munity life. 

The Philadelphia Electric Company System, 
Central Station for this vast area, draws from 
Conowingo’s reliable source of power over ap- 
proximately 65 miles of transmission lines. 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY 











Chas. Cooper & Co. 


Manufacturing Chemists 
Established 1857 


Acids Chrome Oxide 
Ammonia Copper Carbonate 
Bone Ash Ether Sulphuric 
Collodion- Sulphur Flour 


194 Worth Street NEW YORK 
Works: Newark, N. J. 


Manufacturers of 


VITROHM 
RIBOHM 


Electric Control Equipment 


Ward Leonard Electric Co. 
MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK 











DIRECT and ALTERNATING 
CURRENT MOTORS 
UP TO 1,000 H. P. 


oe rd 


ELECTRIC DYNAMIC Co. 
BAYONNE, N. J. 
Established 1880 








Telephone, Gramercy 367@ 


G. & C. ENGINEERING CO. 
Electrical Contractors 


71 WEST 23rd STREET 


S. GARZILLO NEW YORK 
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‘CANADA 


DRY" 


The Champagne of Ginger Ales 


= Europe 






However, whenever, you want to go 
to Europe thereareI.M.M. steamers 
that will meet your requirements. 
The most luxurious sort of accom- 
modations, if you want them—and 
also moderate priced sooms, thor- 
oughly comfortable, at low rates. 
Frequent and regular sailings to 
principal north European ports. 


WHITE STAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 
International Mercantile Marine Company 


30 Principal Offices in the United 
States and Canada. Main Office, No. 
1 Broadway, New York City. Au- 
thorized agents everywhere. 











ASBESTOS 


GUARDS LIVES 


Ohe use of Asbestos is 
an important contri- 
bution to the health 
and safety of workers 
in many industries. 
Johns-Manville was 
the pioneer developer 
of Asbestos, and 
manufactures hun- 
dreds of articles made 
wholly or in part of 
this remarkable min- 
eral. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Asbestos Miners and Manufacturers 
New York, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco 











No Finer Food 


for 
All the Family 


AND NONE 


MORE 
DELICIOUS 








Se ee ee ae 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 
14th and K Streets N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Washington Headquarters for Officers 
the A. F. of L. and the 

Executive Council 


300 Outside Rooms 


Every one with Bathtub and 
Shower Bath and Electric Fan 


Single Rooms, $3.00 up 
Double Rooms, $5.00 up 


RUSSELL A. CONN - - Manager 


“T he Pride of the South” 


The Roosevelt is located in the very 
heart of the business, theater and 
shopping district. Convenient to 
all points of interest. 


Wire or write for reservations 


Che Roosevelt 


New Orleans 














NEW ENGLAND 
SPUN SILK 
CORPORATION 


2 


468 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


Wilkes-Barre Lace 
Mfg. Co. 


z 


WILKES-BARRE - PENNA. 








United Piece Dye Works 


International Products 

















GILBERT & BARKER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 




















Dyers, Printers and Finishers Cc ° 
in the Piece of orporation 
All-Silk Fabrics, Silk and Cotton Mixed 90 West Street 
Goods, Silk and Wool, All- New York 
Cotton Goods, Etc. 
LODI, N. J. 

New York Office . 132 Madison Avenue Cities 
Mills . ~ —~ ~ Lodi and Hawthorne Censul, New York 
Gasoline Oil gone 2 AND 4 WHEEL BRAKES 
pangs Residences LIGHT CARS~ BIG TRUCKS 
Stora oe 
Tanks Bldgs. 


Thermoid 
Brake Lining 


THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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HEGEMAN-HARRIS COMPANY, 


New York - Chicago - Boston 


iJ 


Building Construction 











Walter Kidde Constructors 





Incorporated 


Engineers and Builders 


140 Cedar Street, New York 








WHEN 
WINTER 


= HAVANA SERVICE... 
To Havana, amid an atmosphere 
distinctly Cunard .. . aboard those 
% famous transatlantic sisters, 
“3 “Caronia” and “Carmania”, great 
ships, larger by thousands of tons 

, than any other steamer in the 
New York-Havana Service... real 
~ beds, verandahcafes,inspiredmenus. 
Sailings every Wed. and Sat.... 
rates first class, one way $90 up, 
round trip $140 up. Two Special 8 
Day Cruises to Nassau and Havana 
. s,s Carinthia Dec. 26 and 

s. s. Carmania Jan. 10... $140 up. 


A Gale Event... The Famous Maure- 
tania sails to Havana... February 11 











BE SURE TO PURCHASE CUNARD TRAVELLER'S CHEQUES 


Send for descriptive literature to your local agent or 
25 Broadway, New York 


CUNARD 
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Maintaining 
the American standard of living 


What more important duty can Ameri- 
can business and industry have than 
maintenance of the American standard 
of living? To this end is dedicated all 
the resources of Crane Co., of the 
plumbing contractors who handle 
Crane materials, and of the skilled 
workmen in plumbing, heating, and 
piping trades who install them. So that 


— C fe A N al in 


CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
NEW YORK OFFICES: 23 WEST 44TH STREET 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Ninety-six Cities 


ANNIVERSARY v 1930 


every home everywhere can have the 
living standard represented by modern 
plumbing and heating, the Crane 
Budget Plan is offered, under which 
a Crane Qualified Contractor-Dealer 
will install Crane materials in your 
home for 10% down, the balance 
monthly, Why not modernize your 
home under this plan now? 
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Double Action 


1. Cleans, Scour 
2. Sweetens, Purifies 


‘‘Unsurpassed to Clean Things Fast’’ 


Swift & Company 
U. S.A. 
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New York -! 
MAXIMUM RETURN TO CLIENTS PER DOLLAR INVESTED 











*Yes—I know 
you use Mazola 
‘for Salads, but 
have you ever 
‘tried it for 
Frying?’’ 


A REMARKABLE BOOK 
By IDA BAILEY ALLEN 

















MAIL POUCH 


“That Good Tobacco with the Big Taste’’ 


The Bloch Bros. Tobacco Co. 
WHEELING, W. VA. 4 





























